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FISCAL YEAR 2006 DRUG BUDGET 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 2005 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and 

Human Resources, 
Committee on Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:45 p.m., in room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Mark E. Souder (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Souder, McHenry, Brown-Waite and 
Foxx. 

Staff present: J. Marc Wheat, staff director and chief counsel; 
Nicholas Coleman, professional staff member; Malia Holst, clerk; 
Tony Haywood, minority counsel; and Jean Gosa, minority assist- 
ant clerk. 

Mr. Souder. Good morning, and thank you for coming. Today we 
are holding our subcommittee’s first official hearing of the 109th 
Congress, and it is very appropriate that our topic is the Federal 
drug budget, the money that the U.S. Government spends to reduce 
drug abuse, whether through law enforcement, drug treatment or 
drug use prevention. Since its creation, this subcommittee’s pri- 
mary mission has been to oversee all aspects of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s approach to the drug abuse problem. This hearing will 
go to the heart of that mission. 

When evaluating drug control policies, we must always apply one 
simple test: Do the policies reduce illegal drug use? That is the ul- 
timate performance measure for any drug control policy, whether 
it is related to enforcement, treatment or prevention. And if we 
apply that test, the Bush administration is doing very well. Drug 
use, particularly among young people, is down since President 
Bush took office in 2001. Under this administration we have seen 
an 11 percent reduction in drug use, and over the past 3 years 
there has been a historic 17 percent decrease in teenage drug use. 
That is in stark contrast to what happened in the mid to late 
1990’s, when drug use, particularly among teenagers, rose dramati- 
cally after major declines in the 1980’s and early 1990’s. 

These statistics show that the policies pursued by this adminis- 
tration and the Congress are working. The combination of tough 
and vigorous law enforcement, treatment of those suffering from 
drug addiction, and no-nonsense drug abuse prevention and edu- 
cation programs has yielded significant positive results. Our goal is 
to continue and build on that success by identifying which specific 
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policies are working best, and which ones could use improvement, 
and which ones are not working. 

The President submitted his overall budget request on Monday. 
Although the Office of National Drug Control Policy [ONDCP], has 
not yet issued its annual Drug Budget Summary or its annual Na- 
tional Drug Control Strategy, our review of the overall budget pro- 
posal reveals the outlines of the President’s drug policy priorities. 

First, the President is proposing a significant boost to Federal 
law enforcement and drug interdiction operations. I support that 
increase. Without a credible deterrent to traffic, the supply of drugs 
will simply overwhelm our other programs. Treatment and preven- 
tion will not work if drugs are not only plentiful and cheap, but 
there is no legal penalty or social stigma attached to their sale and 
use. 

The President’s boost to Federal law enforcement agencies, how- 
ever, is accompanied by a substantial proposed reduction in Fed- 
eral assistance to State and local law enforcement. The administra- 
tion is asking Congress to eliminate funding for the Byrne Grants 
Program, to cut funding to the Methamphetamine Hot Spots Grant 
Program by over 60 percent, and to cut funding for the High-Inten- 
sity Drug Trafficking Areas [HIDTA], Program by more than 50 
percent. The HIDTA Program budget cuts would be accompanied 
by a transfer of the remaining funds to the Justice Department’s 
Organized Crime Drug Enforcement Task Force [OCDETF], effec- 
tively terminating the program as it currently exists. 

These cuts would certainly have a very dramatic impact on drug 
enforcement at the State and local level, at least in the short term. 
I am also concerned that the damage to Federal, State and local 
law enforcement cooperation would be even more long-lasting. Most 
drug enforcement takes place at the State and local level, not at 
the Federal level. We need to be very sure that we continue to 
treat State and local agencies as partners in this effort. 

Second, the President is proposing modest increases in drug 
treatment programs from their currently appropriated levels. I wel- 
come these increases, and I believe that this administration is tak- 
ing positive steps to improve the performance and accountability of 
treatment programs. Without effective performance evaluation, it 
will be impossible for Congress and the public to judge whether 
various treatment programs are worth the substantial investment 
they require. 

I am particularly encouraged by the administration’s continuing 
commitment to its ground-breaking Access to Recovery [ATR], ini- 
tiative, which seeks to increase the availability of drug treatment 
services and to give patients greater control over the kind of service 
they receive. 

Third, the President is proposing deep cuts or level funding for 
many of our major drug use prevention programs. The administra- 
tion is specifically asking for the elimination of the Safe and Drug- 
Free Schools Program, and the level funding of the Drug-Free Com- 
munities Program, and level funding of the National Youth Anti- 
Drug Media Campaign. I have serious concerns about this. 

It is true that many prevention programs, particularly the Safe 
and Drug-Free Schools Program, have had difficulty maintaining 
an antidrug focus and demonstrating results in terms of reduced 
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drug use. However, terminating them outright or refusing to fully 
fund them sends the message that the Federal Government is 
backing away from prevention. Reducing demand is a crucial ele- 
ment of drug control policy. Rather than terminate prevention pro- 
grams, we should look for ways to improve them by forcing them 
to measure their real impact on drug use. The Media Campaign, 
for example, has already done this. Its studies show that the adver- 
tising is reaching its intended audience and increasing their per- 
ception of the harms of drug use. The resulting reduction in youth 
drug use is the ultimate measure of success. 

In addition to our discussion of the budget, we will also be ad- 
dressing the role and the future of ONDCP itself ONDCP, which 
was established in 1989, is intended to act as the principal advisor 
to the President on drug control issues and to coordinate all as- 
pects of the Federal Government’s drug control policies. I have on- 
going concerns, however, about how much impact ONDCP is hav- 
ing on administration policy. For example, ONDCP appears to have 
been largely absent in the ongoing debate over how to address the 
rapid expansion of Afghan opium production since the fall of the 
Taliban in 2001. Many of my colleagues and I have been very dis- 
appointed in the failure of the Defense Department to take effec- 
tive action against the heroin traffic in Afghanistan; we are now 
also worried about the State Department’s commitment to this pro- 
gram. ONDCP needs to take a more visible and active role in 
bringing the Defense Department and the other agencies together 
to craft a workable, effective anti-heroin strategy in Afghanistan. 

We plan to address these and many other issues today as we 
begin the budget process and our work on the reauthorization of 
ONDCP and its programs this year. 

We thank our principal witness. Director John Walters of 
ONDCP, for agreeing to come and testify today. We also welcome 
Professor Peter Reuter, a former drug policy advisor to the Clinton 
administration, whose testimony was requested by the minority. 
We thank everyone for taking the time to join us, and look forward 
to your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Mark E. Souder follows:] 
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Opening Statement 
Chairman Mark Souder 

"Fiscal Year 2006 Drug Budget” 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, 
and Human Resources 
Committee on Government Reform 

February 10, 2005 


Good morning, and thank you all for coming. Today we are holding our 
Subcommittee’s first official hearing of the 109"’ Congress, and it is very 
appropriate that our topic is the federal drug budget - the money that the U.S. 
government spends to reduce drug abuse, whether through law enforcement, 
drug treatment, or drug use prevention. Since its creation, this Subcommittee's 
primary mission has been to oversee all aspects of the federal government’s 
approach to the drug abuse problem. This hearing will go to the heart of that 
mission. 

When evaluating drug control policies, we must always apply one simple 
test: do the policies reduce illegal drug use? That is the ultimate “performance 
measure” for any drug control policy, whether it is related to enforcement, 
treatment, or prevention. And if we apply that test, the Bush Administration is 
doing very well. Drug use, particularly among young people, is down since 
President Bush took office in 2001 . Under this Administration, we have seen an 
1 1 percent reduction in drug use, and over the past three years there has been 
an historic 17 percent decrease in teenage drug use. That is in stark contrast to 
what happened in the mid- to late-1990s, when drug use - particularly among 
teenagers - rose dramatically after major declines in the 1980s and early 1990s. 

These statistics show that the policies pursued by this Administration and 
the Congress are working. The combination of tough and vigorous law 
enforcement, treatment for those suffering from drug addiction, and non- 
nonsense drug abuse prevention and education programs, has yielded significant 
positive results. Our goal is to continue and build on that success by identifying 
which specific policies are working best, which ones could use improvement, and 
which ones are not working. 

The President submitted his overall budget request on Monday. Although 
the Office of National Drug Control Policy (ONDCP) has not yet issued its annual 
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“Drug Budget Summary” or its annual National Drug Control Strategy, our review 
of the overall budget proposal reveals the outlines of the President's drug policy 
priorities. 

First, the President is proposing a significant boost to federal law 
enforcement and drug interdiction operations. I support that increase. Without a 
credible deterrent to trafficking, the supply of drugs will simply ovenwhelm our 
other programs. Treatment and prevention will not work if drugs are not only 
plentiful and cheap, but there is no legal penalty or social stigma attached to their 
sale and use. 

The President’s boost to federal law enforcement agencies, however, is 
accompanied by a substantial proposed reduction in federal assistance to state 
and local law enforcement. The Administration is asking Congress to eliminate 
funding for the Byrne Grants program, to cut funding for the Methamphetamine 
“Hot Spots” grant program by over 60%, and to cut funding for the High Intensity 
Drug Trafficking Areas (HIDTA) program by more than 50%. The HIDTA 
program budget cuts would be accompanied by a transfer of the remaining funds 
to the Justice Department’s Organized Crime Drug Enforcement Task Force 
(OCDETF), effectively terminating the program as it currently exists. 

These cuts would certainly have a very dramatic impact on drug 
enforcement at the state and local level, at least in the short term. I am also 
concerned that the damage to federal, state, and local law enforcement 
cooperation would be even more long-lasting. Most drug enforcement takes 
place at the state and local level. We need to be very sure that we continue to 
treat state and local agencies as partners in this effort. 

Second, the President is proposing modest increases in drug treatment 
programs from their currently appropriated levels. I welcome these increases, 
and believe that this Administration is taking positive steps to improve the 
performance and accountability of treatment programs. Without effective 
performance evaluation, it will be impossible for Congress and the public to judge 
whether various treatment programs are worth the substantial investment they 
require. I am particularly encouraged by the Administration’s continuing 
commitment to its ground-breaking Access To Recovery (ATR) initiative, which 
seeks to increase the availability of drug treatment services and to give patients 
greater control over the kind of service they receive. 

Third, the President is proposing deep cuts or level funding for many of our 
major drug use prevention programs. The Administration is specifically asking 
for the elimination of the Safe and Drug-Free Schools program, and the level 
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funding of the Drug-Free Communities program and the National Youth Anti-Drug 
Media Campaign. I have serious concerns about this. 

It is true that many prevention programs (particularly the Safe and Drug- 
Free Schools program) have had difficulty maintaining an anti-drug focus, and 
demonstrating results in terms of reduced drug use. However, terminating them 
outright, or refusing to fully fund them, sends the message that the federal 
government is backing away from prevention. Reducing demand is a crucial 
element of drug control policy. Rather than terminate prevention programs, we 
should look for ways to improve them by forcing them to measure their real 
impact on drug use. The Media Campaign, for example, has already done this - 
its studies show that the advertising is reaching its intended audience and 
increasing their perception of the harms of drug use. The resulting reduction in 
youth drug use is the ultimate measure of success. 

In addition to our discussion of the budget, we will also be addressing the 
role and future of ONDCP itself. ONDCP, which was established in 1989, is 
intended to act as the principal advisor to the President on drug control issues, 
and to coordinate all aspects of the federal government’s drug control policies. I 
have ongoing concerns, however, about how much impact ONDCP is having on 
Administration policy. 

For example, ONDCP appears to have been largely absent in the ongoing 
debate over how to address the rapid expansion of Afghan opium production 
since the fall of the Taliban in 2001 . Many of my colleagues and I have been 
very disappointed in the failure of the Defense Department to take effective 
action against the heroin traffic in Afghanistan. ONDCP needs to take a more 
visible and active role in bringing the Defense Department and other agencies 
together to craft a workable, effective anti-heroin strategy in Afghanistan. 

We plan to address these and many other issues today, as we begin the 
budget process and our work on the reauthorization of ONDCP and its programs 
this year. We thank our principal witness. Director John Walters of ONDCP, for 
agreeing to come and testify today. We also welcome Professor Peter Reuter, a 
former drug policy advisor to the Clinton Administration, whose testimony was 
requested by the minority. We thank everyone for taking the time to join us, and 
look forward to your testimony. 
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Mr. SouDER. We will do a couple of procedural matters before 
moving ahead. Before proceeding I would like to take care of sev- 
eral of these procedural matters. First, since this hearing was origi- 
nally scheduled as a full committee hearing, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all committee members of the full Government Reform 
Committee present be permitted to participate. I ask unanimous 
consent. Hearing no objection, so ordered. 

I also ask unanimous consent that all Members have 5 legislative 
days to submit written statements and questions for the hearing 
record; that any answers to written questions provided by the wit- 
nesses also be included in the record. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

I also ask unanimous consent that all exhibits, documents and 
other materials referred to by Members and the witnesses may be 
included in the hearing record, and that all Members be permitted 
to revise and extend their remarks. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

We have been joined — as Members make their way over from the 
vote, I went ahead and I did my opening statement so we could get 
rolling since we are 35 minutes behind. 

Let me first introduce two new Republicans on our side before I 
go to you for an opening statement; you can catch your breath. I 
am joined by our new subcommittee vice chairman, Mr. McHenry 
of North Carolina, and also by Ms. Brown-Waite from the west side 
of Florida, and we appreciate your participation in today’s hearing 
as well. 

I now yield to the ranking member, Mr. Cummings, for his open- 
ing statement. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And cer- 
tainly we welcome Mr. Higgins to our side of the table. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for holding this very impor- 
tant hearing on the President’s proposed drug budget for fiscal year 
2006. I would like to extend an appreciative welcome to our two 
distinguished witnesses, the Director of the White House Office of 
National Drug Control Policy and principal advisor to the President 
on drug policy, John Walters; and certainly to Dr. Peter Reuter, the 
founder and former director of the RAND Drug Policy and Re- 
search Center and now professor of public affairs in criminology at 
the University of Maryland School of Public Policy. 

As we meet today to discuss the President’s proposals for Federal 
drug control programs and the process by which the Federal drug 
budget is formulated and defined, drug abuse, addiction and a cor- 
rosive and often violent drug economy continue to ravage commu- 
nities throughout the Nation. These communities are urban, rural 
and suburban, rich, middle class and poor; and the drug threats 
they face vary greatly along geographical and demographic lines. It 
is clear that disadvantaged populations in our Nation’s cities are 
disproportionately affected, however, and nowhere in America are 
the tragic consequences of drug abuse and drug violence more evi- 
dent than in my own city of Baltimore, including the neighborhood 
I call home. 

It was just today in the Sun paper the Federal prosecutors took 
over a State case where a woman had been fire-bombed out of her 
house because she decided to cooperate with the police with regard 
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to some drug activity, and, Director Walters, you will recall we 
dealt with the Dawson case where seven people were incinerated 
to death because they simply wanted to cooperate with the police 
with regard to drug activity. And so we see it up front and personal 
in the 7th Congressional District of Maryland. 

The Office of National Drug Control Policy plays an important 
role in shaping our Nation’s response to the drug problem, and I 
am thankful to Director Walters for demonstrating his concern and 
compassion for the plight of my neighbors in Baltimore City. And 
I will say it, Mr. Chairman, that — and I say it to the world — I 
think John Walters has done an outstanding job; he has been fair; 
I’ve never felt one moment of bipartisanship. I feel that you deal 
with things in a very professional way, and I am glad that you are 
where you are. 

Because the drug problem is so multifaceted, the agencies that 
address its various aspects are located throughout the government. 
ONDCP was created in 1988 for the primary purpose of coordinat- 
ing drug control policymaking among these various agencies. 

The ONDCP Director’s authority to certify the budgets of the 
agencies that perform drug control functions is among the statu- 
tory tools that ONDCP has at its disposal to ensure that those 
budgets reflect and advance the President’s priorities and goals in 
the area of drug control. The Director also oversees the formulation 
of the National Drug Control Strategy, which places the drug budg- 
et request and policy objectives in a narrative framework and eval- 
uates the effectiveness of drug control initiatives for the prior fiscal 
year. 

Beginning in fiscal year 2004, ONDCP undertook a restructuring 
of the Federal drug budget that affects what costs and functions 
are included in the collection of agency budgets that we call the 
drug budget for purposes of evaluating and formulating policy. We 
will look at the implications of that restructuring today, in addition 
to looking at the drug budget itself 

Although we have yet to see either the President’s 2005 strategy 
or a detailed accounting of the Federal drug budget, the proposed 
funding for all Federal agencies involved in drug control is set forth 
in the overall budget request submitted to Congress this week. 
From that, we can draw some conclusions. 

The fiscal year 2006 drug budget is more heavily weighted to- 
ward supply reduction than to demand reduction, and to a greater 
extent than in years past. The fiscal year 2006 budget allocates ap- 
proximately 39 percent of drug control funding to demand reduc- 
tion versus 45 percent in fiscal year 2005. Sixty-one percent of the 
drug control spending is devoted to supply reduction activity, much 
of it based in source countries. 

The total $4.8 billion allocated for demand reduction fiscal year 
2006 is not just a smaller percentage of the drug budget, it also 
represents a net reduction of about $270 million compared to the 
level appropriated by Congress in fiscal year 2005. The most severe 
program cut in the area of prevention is elimination of $441 million 
in funding for grants to States under the Safe and Drug-Free 
Schools Program within the Department of Justice, and the con- 
sequences will be felt in classrooms across the country where 
States cannot fund drug education on their own. The Drug-Free 
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Communities Grant Program is funded at $10 million below the 
authorized level, and the budget of the new Community Coalition 
Institute is slashed by more than one-half 

In the area of treatment, there are substantial increases for drug 
courts and the Residential Substance Abuse Treatment Program, 
but the Substance Abuse Prevention and Treatment Block Grant, 
the backbone of the Nation’s drug treatment infrastructure, and 
Targeted Capacity Expansion grants are merely level-funded. With- 
in the Center for Substance Abuse Treatment, only the President’s 
Access to Recovery voucher initiative, a new program, that serves 
only 14 States currently, receives a significant increase. 

With regard to domestic law enforcement, the President’s budget 
increases support for the Drug Enforcement Administration, b^ut 
proposes not only to cut the HIDTA Program by more than $128 
million, more than half its fiscal year 2005 budget, but also to 
move it to the Department of Justice. This would sharply curtail 
joint antidrug efforts by Federal, State and local law enforcement, 
and change the flexible nature of the HIDTA Program that makes 
it so effective and valuable in the Baltimore-Washington region and 
elsewhere. At the same time, we are increasing funding for supply 
reduction activities that have yet to fulfill their purpose of affecting 
the price, purity and availability of dangerous, illicit drugs like co- 
caine and heroin in the United States. 

Although marijuana use among the 8th, 10th, and 12th-grade 
students has dropped significantly, according to the December 2004 
Monitoring the Future survey, the very same survey shows use of 
cocaine and heroin increasing in the same population subgroup. 
Thus, while the data allows the President to claim victory in meet- 
ing his goal of reducing overall drug use by 10 percent over 2 
years, there is a disturbing trend going on with regard to cocaine 
and heroin, and our Nation’s drug policy must be responsive to it. 

Mr. Chairman, the significant shifts in drug control funding pri- 
orities at the beginning of the President’s second term will be at- 
tributed in part to the deficit, but the apparent de-emphasis of de- 
mand reduction is disconcerting even in that context. The deficit 
has many effects, but eliminating the unmet need for treatment ca- 
pacity is not one of them. 

I’m also troubled by what drug policy experts outside the admin- 
istration believe is a rather arbitrary approach to deciding what 
agencies and functions are included in or omitted from the restruc- 
tured drug budget. Both of these developments concerning the drug 
budget raise questions about how ONDCP’s statutory authorities 
are being exercised that we should address today and in the com- 
ing months. 

I’m really looking forward to a healthy discussion among our col- 
leagues and our distinguished witnesses, and I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Elijah E. Cummings follows:] 
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Opening Statement 

Representative Elijah E. Cummings, D-Maryland-7 
Ranking Minority Member 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, and Human Resources 
Committee on Government Reform 
U.S. House of Representatives 
109"' Congress 

Hearing on “Fiscal Year 2006 Drug Budget” 

February 10, 2005 

Mr. Chairman, 

Thank you for holding today’s very 
important hearing on the President’s proposed 
drug budget for Fiscal Year 2006. 

I’d like to extend an appreciative welcome to 
our two distinguished witnesses: 

• the Director of the White House Office of 
National Drug Control Policy and principal 
adviser to the President on drug policy, John 
Walters; and 

• Dr. Peter Reuter, the founder and former 
director of the RAND Drug Policy Research 
Center, now a Professor of Public Affairs 
and Criminology in the University of 
Maryland’s School of Public Policy. 
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As we meet today to discuss the President’s 
proposals for federal drug control programs and 
the process by which the federal drug budget is 
formulated and defined, drug abuse, addiction, 
and a corrosive and often violent drug economy 
continue to ravage communities throughout the 
nation. 

These communities are urban, rural, and 
suburban, rich, middle-class, and poor, and the 
drug threats they face vary greatly along 
geographical and demographic lines. It is clear 
that disadvantaged populations in our nation’s 
cities are disproportionately affected, however, 
and nowhere in America are the tragic 
consequences of drug abuse and drug violence 
more evident than in my own city of Baltimore - 
- including the neighborhood I call home. 

The Office of National Drug Control Policy 
plays an important role in shaping our nation’s 
response to the drug problem and I am thankful 
to Director Walters for demonstrating his 
concern and compassion for the plight of my 
neighbors in Baltimore City. 
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Because the drug problem is so 
multifaceted, the agencies that address its 
various aspects are located throughout the 
government. ONDCP was created in 1988 for 
the primary purpose of coordinating drug control 
policymaking among these various agencies. 

The ONDCP Director’s authority to certify 
the budgets of the agencies that perform drug 
control functions is among the statutory tools 
that ONDCP has at its disposal to ensure that 
those budgets reflect and advance the 
President’s priorities and goals in the area of 
drug control. 

The Director also oversees the formulation 
of the National Drug Control Strategy, which 
places the drug budget request and policy 
objectives in a narrative framework and 
evaluates the effectiveness of drug control 
initiatives for the prior fiscal year. 

Beginning in Fiscal Year 2004, ONDCP 
undertook a “restructuring” of the federal drug 
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budget that affects what costs and functions are 
included in the collection of agency budgets that 
we call the “drug budget” for purposes of 
formulating and evaluating policy. We will look 
at the implications of that restructuring today in 
addition to looking at the drug budget itself. 

Although we have yet to see either the 
President’s 2005 Strategy or a detailed 
accounting of the federal drug budget, the 
proposed funding for all federal agencies 
involved in drug control is set forth in the 
overall budget request submitted to Congress 
this week. From that, we can draw some 
conclusions. 

The FY 2006 drug budget is more heavily 
weighted toward supply reduction than to 
demand reduction, and to a greater extent than in 
years past. The FY 2006 budget allocates 
approximately 39% of drug control funding to 
demand reduction, versus 45% in Fiscal Year 
2005. 61% of drug control spending is devoted 
to supply reduction activity, much of it based in 
source countries. 
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The total of $4.8 billion allocated for 
demand reduction in FY 2006 is not just a 
smaller percentage of the drug budget; it also 
represents a net reduction of about $270 million 
compared to the level appropriated by Congress 
in FY 2005. 

The most severe program cut in the area of 
prevention is the elimination of $441 million in 
funding for grants to states under the Safe and 
Drug-Free Schools program within the 
Department of Justice and the consequences will 
be felt in classrooms across the country where 
states cannot fund drug education on their own. 
The Drug Free Communities grant program is 
funded at $10 million below the authorized level 
and the budget of the new Community Coalition 
Institute is slashed by more than half 

In the area of treatment, there are substantial 
increases for Drug Courts and the Residential 
Substance Abuse Treatment program, but the 
Substance Abuse Prevention and Treatment 
Block Grant (the backbone of the nation’s drug 
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treatment infrastructure) and Targeted Capacity 
Expansion grants are merely level funded. 
Within the Center for Substance Abuse 
Treatment, only the President’s Access to 
Recovery voucher initiative - a new program 
that serves only 14 states currently — receives a 
significant increase. 

With regard to domestic law enforcement, 
the President’s budget increases support for the 
Drug Enforcement Administration but proposes 
not only to cut the HIDTA program by more 
than $128 million (more than half its FY 2005 
budget) but also to move it to the Department of 
Justice. This would sharply curtail joint anti- 
drug efforts by federal, state, and local law 
enforcement and change the flexible nature of 
the HIDTA program that makes it so effective 
and valuable in the Baltimore-Washington 
region and elsewhere. 

At the same time, we are increasing funding 
for supply reduction activities that have yet to 
fulfill their purpose of affecting the price, purity. 
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and availability of dangerous, illicit drugs like 
cocaine and heroin in the United States. 

Although marijuana use among 8**^, 10^’ and 
12 ^^ grade students has dropped significantly 
according to the December 2004 Monitoring the 
Future Survey, the very same survey shows the 
use of cocaine and heroin increasing in the same 
population subgroup. Thus, while the data 
allows the President to claim victory in meeting 
his goal of reducing overall drug use by 10% 
over two years, there is a disturbing trend going 
on with regard to cocaine and heroin and our 
nation’s drug policy must be responsive to it. 

Mr. Chairman, the significant shifts in drug 
control funding priorities at the beginning of the 
President’s second term will be attributed in part 
to the deficit, but the apparent de-emphasis of 
demand reduction is disconcerting even in that 
context. The deficit has many effects, but 
eliminating the unmet need for treatment 
capacity is not one of them. 
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I am also troubled by what drug policy 
experts outside of the Administration believe is a 
rather arbitrary approach to deciding what 
agencies and functions are included in or 
omitted from the “restructured” drug budget. 

Both of these developments concerning the 
drug budget raise questions about how 
ONDCP’s statutory authorities are being 
exercised that we should address today and in 
the coming months. 

I look forward to a healthy discussion 
among our colleagues and our two distinguished 
witnesses and yield back the balance of my time. 

## 
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Mr. SOUDER. Ms. Brown-Waite, do you have any opening com- 
ments you would like to make? 

Ms. Brown-Waite. No, Mr. Chairman, I don’t have any opening 
comments, except to say that I recently sat in a teen court, and if 
you don’t think that the drug problem is very pervasive among 
teens and very young teens, then I think we’re deluding ourselves. 

I look forward to hearing the testimony today so that we can 
have a better handling on where this money is going, and the effi- 
cacy of it, too. Thank you. 

Mr. SoUDER. Thank you. Mr. HiGGiNS. No, thank you. 

Mr. SoUDER. Thank you for joining the committee; I look forward 
to working with you. 

Ms. Foxx is another new Member from North Carolina. 

Do you have any opening comments? 

Ms. Foxx. No. 

Mr. SoUDER. OK. Thank you very much. 

Director Walters, you know our routine in the government forum, 
and we need to swear you in as a witness. 

[Witness sworn.] 

Mr. SouDER. Let the record show that the witness responded in 
the affirmative. 

Thank you again for your leadership in this very difficult subject 
where we constantly work at our trials, and hopefully we can make 
a little progress year by year, but it is a never-ending problem. We 
thank you for your leadership and thank you for again coming be- 
fore our committee. I look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN WALTERS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF NA- 
TIONAL DRUG CONTROL POLICY, EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF 

THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Walters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a great pleasure 
to be here with you and Ranking Member Cummings, who I have 
had the pleasure of working with over the number of years I have 
been Director of this office. 

I don’t look at my job as a hard job, I look at my job as a remark- 
ably beneficial gift to work on something you care about. I know 
many of you see your service to the country in the same way. And 
I’m pleased at the opportunity to work with many of you who have 
given so much and allow us to be more effective in what we do with 
the executive branch programs that we fund. 

I appear before you today, as you have mentioned, to discuss the 
fiscal 2006 National Drug Control budget. Later this month, in a 
couple of weeks, we will release the updated National Drug Control 
Strategy detailing the policies and programs that are part of the 
fiscal 2006 budget. I appreciate this committee’s longstanding sup- 
port for the President’s budget and strategy, and I am pleased to 
report that partnership, as you mentioned, has produced historic 
declines in youth drug use between 2001 and 2004, a 17 percent 
decline nationwide. 

We recognize that in some areas that decline has been greater, 
and in some areas the problem has gotten worse, and in some 
areas it hasn’t gotten better. We do not intend by that number to 
suggest there isn’t more to do; you know that, and we know that. 
Indeed, our policy and strategy and our budget is designed to cap- 
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italize on what we have learned over 30 years of struggling with 
this problem, and it is based on the President’s direction that our 
job is to make that problem smaller as rapidly as we possibly can. 

With Congress’ support and the President’s fiscal 2006 budget, 
we can keep programs such as the Youth Anti-Drug Media Cam- 
paign and others in prevention and other areas of the budget, as 
within our sight of reaching the President’s goal of a 5-year reduc- 
tion in drug use of 25 percent. 

My written testimony discusses the programs across the execu- 
tive branch in some detail. I would like to ask at this point that 
it be included in the record, and I will just touch on a couple of 
points if that’s all right, Mr. Chairman. 

Just as an overview, the 2006 provides significant resources to 
reduce the problem of illegal drug use. In total, the National Drug 
Control budget for 2006 is $12.4 billion, an increase of over $270 
million — of almost $270 million, or 2.2 percent, for fiscal year 2005. 

In a fiscal year when discretionary spending is essentially frozen, 
drug control dollars have increased; and at a time when our coun- 
try is at war, performance and effectiveness matter. The State of 
the Union, as the President said, in this budget, it substantially re- 
duces or eliminates over 150 government programs that are not 
getting results, or duplicate current efforts, or do not fill essential 
priorities. The principle here is clear: Taxpayer dollars must be 
spent wisely or not at all. I think we can all agree on that point. 

In terms of highlights of the Drug Control budget, I will just 
summarize a couple here and then take questions in followup areas 
that you have particular interest in. 

In continuing programs that we know work, the budget of HHS, 
Education and ONDCP include funding to support important pre- 
vention efforts. Almost 40 percent of the drug budget, as you men- 
tioned, is for drug treatment and prevention. At the Department of 
Health and Human Services, the fiscal year 2006 budget proposes 
$150 million for Access to Recovery, a $15.8 million request above 
the 2005 enacted level for additional treatment, resources. At the 
Department of Education, the 2006 proposes $25.4 million for stu- 
dent drug testing programs, an increase of $15.4 million over the 
2005 enacted level. At ONDCP the 2006 budget proposes $120 mil- 
lion for the Youth Anti-Drug Media Campaign, which is consistent 
with the enacted level for the current fiscal year. 

Funding for supply reduction in the Departments of Homeland 
Security, Justice, State, Treasury and Defense will support oper- 
ations targeting the economic bases of the drug trade; domestic, 
international sources of illegal drugs; and trafficking routes to and 
within the United States. This is the remaining 60 percent of the 
drug budget as apportioned among law enforcement, international 
programs, intelligence spending and interdiction activities. Pro- 
gram areas have recently expanded, as you know, to combat heroin 
production in Afghanistan. 

At the Department of Justice, an additional $22 million is re- 
quested for DEA in Central and Southwest Asia operations; in ad- 
dition, the Organized Crime Drug Enforcement TaskForce fiscal 
year 2006 request includes almost $662 million for the Department 
of Justice, over $44 million for the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity, and $55.6 million for the Department of Treasury. 
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At the State, the 2006 budget remains committed to our allies in 
the Western Hemisphere by proposing $734.5 million for the Ande- 
an Counterdrug Initiative. And in supporting the fruition of democ- 
racy in Afghanistan, the budget proposes $188 million for counter- 
narcotics programs in that country. 

In conclusion, I look forward again to working with the commit- 
tee as we have in the past, and the entire Congress, to implement 
the policies and programs called for in the fiscal year 2006 budget 
of the President. What we are proposing we believe will yield con- 
tinued success. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cummings, for the opportunity 
to appear before you today. And for the members of the committee, 
I look forward to your questions. 

Mr. SouDER. Thank you, Mr. Walters, Director Walters — Mr. 
Czar, as they called you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Walters follows:] 
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Statemeot by John P. Walters 
Director, Office of National Drug Control Policy 

Before the House Committee on Government Reform 
Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources 
Chairman Mark E. Souder, 109"' Congress 

“Fiscal Year 2006 Drug Budget” 

February 10, 2005 

Chairman Souder, Ranking Member Cummings, and distinguished Members of the Committee: 

I am honored to appear before you today in support of the President’s Fiscal Year 2006 National 
Drug Control Budget. Before I proceed, I want to thank the Committee for its strong bipartisan 
commitment to our shared national goal of reducing dmg use in America, especially among our 
youth. 

Later this month, we will release an update to the President’s National Drug Control Strategy, 
detailing the policies and programs that are part of the fiscal year 2006 budget, transmitted to 
Congress just a few days ago. As part of the Committee’s oversight responsibilities, you have 
invited me to discuss the drug budget, review policies and programs for the coming fiscal year, 
and discuss my office’s role in the development of these proposals. My remarks today will focus 
on these key points. 

I. National Drug Control Strategy 

In 2002, President Bush set ambitious goals to reduce teen drug use by 10 percent in two years, and 
by 25 percent in five years. The Administration has exceeded the two-year goal, with an 1 1 percent 
reduction, and over the past three years there has been an historic 1 7 percent decrease in teenage drug 
use. Pursuing a strategy focusing on prevention and treatment, as well as law enforcement and 
international programs, there are now 600,000 fewer teens using dmgs than there were in 200 1 . This 
is real progress, and the Strategy that will be released later this month will build on this dramatic 
success. As a preview, I want to take this opportunity to highlight the key themes and programs that 
are part of the President’s 2005 National Drug Control Strategy. 

A. Stopping Use Before It Starts: Education and Community Action 

Progress in the fight against drugs is to be found in our schools, our neighborhoods, and our 
workplaces. Attitudes against drug use continue to harden. The number of children using drugs 
continues to fall. Citizens all across the country are uniting in community coalitions to battle 
vigorously against drug use and drug dealing in their neighborhoods. Though continuing to decline, 
the number of dmg users is still far too high, and young people remain susceptible to the lure of 
dmgs. This is our continuing challenge that the Dmg Strategy addresses through a combination of 
innovative programs aimed at our youth. 
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Media Campaign 

Prevention programs come in all kinds, and The Strategy discusses an array of prevention 
programs — including school and community-based programs, student drug testing programs, and 
public service advertisements. Among these critical programs, ONDCP’s own National Youth Anti- 
Drug Media Campaign leads our efforts to reduce youth drug use. The Youth Campaign is an 
integrated effort that combines advertising with public communications outreach. It has developed a 
series of advertisements that change youth attitudes of drug use and coach parents in monitoring teen 
behavior and promoting early intervention against signs of early drug use. The President’s fiscal year 
2006 budget proposes $120 million for the Youth Campaign. 

We are convinced that the Youth Campaign has been a major contributor to our success. This year’s 
results from the Monitoring the Future (MTF) study conducted by the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse in the Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS), further consolidate the historic 
reductions observed in last year’s results. In 2003, current use of any illicit drug and current use of 
marijuana each declined 1 1 percent — exceeding the President’s strategic goal of a 10 percent 
reduction in 2 years from the 2001 baseline. This year’s MTF results indicate that current use of any 
illicit drag has declined 17 percent since 2001, while current marijuana use has dropped 18 percent. 

Exposure to anti-drug advertising has had an impact on improving youth anti-drug attitudes and 
intentions. Among all three grades surveyed by the MTF over the course of the Youth Campaign, 
such ads have made youth to a “great extent” or “very great extent” less favorable toward drugs and 
less likely to use them in the future. Further, more than half of the increase in most of these 
outcomes among all three grades has occurred in the past three years. This is particularly striking 
among 10* graders, our primary target audience. With these results, the Youth Campaign will 
continue as our primary drug prevention program, and I look forward to additional progress in the 
future. 


Student Drag Testing 

Three years have passed since the U.S. Supreme Court upheld the authority of public schools to test 
students for illegal drugs, making this powerful tool available to any school battling a drug problem. 
Since that historic ruling, a number of schools across the country have seized this opportunity to 
implement drag testing programs of their own. 

Student drug testing programs are an excellent means of protecting kids from a behavior that 
destroys bodies and minds, impedes academic performance, and creates barriers to success and 
happiness. Drug testing is powerful, safe, and effective, and it is available to any school, public or 
private, that understands the devastation of drag use and is determined to confront it. Many schools 
urgently need effective ways to reinforce their anti-drug efforts. Drug testing can help them. 

Indeed, student drug testing is that rare tool that makes all other prevention efforts more effective. 

By giving students who do not want to use drugs an “out,” testing reduces the impact of peer 
pressure. By giving students who are tempted by drags a concrete reason not to use them, testing 
amplifies the force of prevention messages. And, by identifying students who are using illegal drugs, 
testing supports parental monitoring and enables treatment specialists to direct early intervention 
techniques where they are needed. 
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Schools considering adding a testing program to their prevention efforts will find reassurance in 
knowing that drug testing can be done effectively and compassionately. The purpose of testing, after 
ail, is not to punish students who use drugs, but to prevent use in the first place, and to make sure 
users get the help they need to stop placing themselves and their friends at risk. Random drug testing 
is not a substitute for all our other efforts to reduce dmg use by young people, but it does make those 
efforts work better. To help further these worthy programs, the President’s fiscal year 2006 budget 
includes $25 million for student drug testing. 

B. Healing America’s Drug Users: Getting Treatment Resources Where They Are Needed 

As risky behavior goes, drug use ranks among the worst. While it is difficult to draw precise 
inferences from the data available, the likelihood that an adult who uses drugs at least on a monthly 
basis (a so-called “current” user) will go on to need drag treatment is approximately one in four — 
high enough to constitute a substantial risk, which draws millions of people to self-destruction, but 
low enough that many individuals are able to deny the obvious risks or convince themselves that they 
can “manage” their drag using behavior. 

To assist those who would benefit from drag treatment, the Strategy focuses on innovative DHHS 
grants, as well as interventions through the criminal justice system. In addition to these avenues, the 
Strategy supports approaches in a variety of settings to encourage drug users to seek the treatment 
they need. These include hospital emergency rooms, where doctors are now screening individuals 
for evidence of drug dependence and referring them to treatment as needed. They also include 
nonprofit organizations serving the needs of formerly addicted prisoners reentering society. These 
groups support their clients’ first tentative steps in freedom, steering them away from established 
patterns of crime and drug use and into recovery after what for too many has been a life of addiction. 

Access to Recovery 

Empowering individuals by allowing them to choose among various drag-treatment programs is a 
goal of the President’s Access to Recovery initiative, which allows drug dependent individuals who 
are so inclined to turn to faith-based programs in time of need. Access to Recovery also is intended 
to serve some of the approximately 1 00,000 individuals who seek drug treatment each year and are 
put on a waiting list or are otherwise unable to get help. 

The Access to Recovery program is the result of the convergence of numerous forces demanding 
customer choice as well as increased cost-effectiveness, accountability, and results. ATR seeks to 
leverage the twin benefits of client choice with careftil federal oversight and perfomiance 
measurement, rewarding high-performing providers. The fiscal year 2005 round of ATR funding 
totaled $99.2 million and supports programs in 14 states and one tribal organization. The President’s 
fiscal year 2006 request contains $ 1 50 million for Access to Recovery. 

Drug Courts 


Drag courts use the authority of a judge to coerce abstinence through a combination of clear 
expectations and careful supervision — a remarkable example of a public health approach linked to a 
public safety strategy. 
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The good news for the individual who is arrested and referred to a drug court is the possibility of 
avoiding prison entirely, and possibly having his or her arrest record expunged after the fact. The 
bad news, tfom the perspective of a long-time drag user, is that the best drag courts are more 
demanding than prison, with intensive requirements including frequent treatment sessions, regular 
public hearings, and of course frequent mandatory drag tests. 

Drug court programs have a real effect on criminal recidivism. A National Institute of Justice 
study compared re-arrest rates for drug court graduates with individuals who were imprisoned for 
drug offenses, and found significant differences. The likelihood that a drug court graduate would be 
rearrested and charged for a serious offense in the first year after graduation was 1 6.4 percent, 
compared with 43.5 percent for non-drug court graduates. By the two-year mark, the recidivism rate 
had grown to 27.5 percent, compared to 58.6 percent for non-graduates. 

The drag court movement continues to grow rapidly. There were just a handful of courts operating 
in 1991, when the President’s National Drug Control Strategy first called attention to the idea. Today 
there are 1,621 courts currently in operation in all 50 states — an increase of more than 400 courts just 
in the past year. 

To support and broaden this promising trend, the Administration recommends a funding level of 
$70. 1 million for the drug court program in fiscal year 2006. This represents an increase of $30.6 
million over the 2005 enacted level. This enhancement will increase the scope and quality of drug 
court services with the goal of improving retention in, and successful completion of, drug court 
programs. 


Screening and Intervening: Short Circuiting the Path to Addiction 

The first priority of the Strategy is stopping drug use before it starts. Robust efforts involving 
community action and public education are central to an effective drag control program — one that 
seeks to de-normalize drug use by creating a climate of public intolerance toward the drug using 
behavior that all too often leads to addiction. 

What is considerably less obvious is how to target drag users still on the pathway to addiction — those 
individuals whose drug use is on the verge of causing noticeable levels of difficulties with work and 
relationships. It is never easy to identify individuals with such an incipient problem. But a new 
approach holds much promise, using the reach of physicians to identify problems as early as 
possible. 

This approach, known as Screening, Brief Intervention, Referral and Treatment (SBIRT) — and more 
informally as “Screen and Intervene”— is being fielded in medical facilities from major city hospital 
emergency rooms to rural health clinics. The SBIRT approach places drug screening resources 
where the users are likely to be. In an SBIRT setting, for instance, a motorist involved in an accident 
may be asked about his drug use history before discharge, and this screening in turn may unearth a 
developing drug use problem. The Strategy encourages such SBIRT efforts and so, the President’s 
fiscal year 2006 budget includes $30.8 million for SBIRT. 
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Prescription Drug Safety 

Surveys show that the non-medical use of prescription drugs, particularly narcotic painkillers, 
continues to rise in several populations. The number of people who had used pain relievers non- 
medically at least once during their lifetime increased 5 percent, to 3 1 .2 million Americans, from 
2002 to 2003. Among young adults, the non-medical use of any psychotherapeutics in the past 
month increased from 5.4 percent to 6 percent. Also among young adults, current non-medical use 
of pain relievers increased by 15 percent, from 4.1 percent to 4.7 percent. 

While this is an emerging dmg abuse problem, the challenge it presents is of a different order Irom 
the traditional drug threats. Existing as they do in every pharmacy in every city and town in 
America, prescription drugs are both more ubiquitous and at the same time more susceptible to 
regulatory control, with the mechanisms to reduce the threat of prescription drug misuse substantially 
within the scope of state and federal regulatory authority. What is needed is continued improvement 
in the surveillance of practices like “doctor shopping” coupled with more caretul and responsible 
medical oversight, preserving legitimate access to needed medicines while at the same time deterring 
unlaw&l conduct. 

State-level prescription drug monitoring programs have taken a leading role in detecting and 
deterring the diversion of popular prescription controlled substances, such as OxyContin and 
Vicodin. PDMPs, as they are known, are operational or plan to be operational in 24 states in 2005, 
with Ohio, Alabama, Wyoming, and New Mexico all establishing programs in the past year. 
Additionally, at least six states — New Jersey, Tennessee, South Carolina, Iowa, Missouri, and New 
Hampshire — are contemplating legislation to establish programs of their own. Some states, notably 
Mississippi and Oregon, expect to implement the program through administrative rule rather than 
legislation. The Administration strongly supports these PDMP efforts as an effective way to address 
this problem and accordingly, the President’s fiscal year 2006 budget contains $5 million for 
prescription monitoring. 

C. Disrupting the Market: Attacking the Economic Basis of the Drug Trade 

The strategy of the U.S. Government is to disrupt the market for illegal drugs — to do so in a way that 
both reduces the profitability of the drug trade and increases the costs of drugs to consumers. In 
other words, we seek to inflict on this business what every licit business fears — escalating costs, 
diminishing profits, and unreliable suppliers. 

To disrupt effectively major drug markets, it is important that U.S, law enforcement and our allies 
approach this problem strategically, as a market. Many drag trafficking organizations are complex, 
far-flung international businesses, often compared to multinational corporations. Still other 
successful international trafficking organizations function as networks, with business functions 
accomplished by loosely aligned associations of independent producers, shippers, distributors, 
processors, marketers, financiers, and wholesalers. Such networked organizations pose special 
challenges to law enforcement and interdiction forces, since by the very nature of a network, the 
system is resistant to the disruption or dismantling of individual elements. As The Strategy 
demonstrates, networked organizations are not immune from severe disruption and dismantlement. 
The way to severely damage a netw'orked organization is repeatedly to damage or destroy most of the 
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elements in one horizontal layer of the network — especially a layer requiring critical contacts or 
skills — at a rate higher than the organization’s ability to replace them. 

The Strategy describes how the United States Government, in concert with international allies, is 
seeking to target networks by attacking entire business sectors, such as the transporter sector. The 
Strategy lays out several examples, including destroying the economic basis of the cocaine 
production business in South America by fumigating the coca crop; seizing enormous and 
unsustainable amounts of cocaine from transporters; and selectively targeting major organization 
heads for law enforcement action and, ultimately, extradition and prosecution in the United States. 

Colombia and the Andes 

Cocaine production in the Andes is — for the third straight year — headed in the right direction: down. 
Production levels are below 1 999 levels and dropping. An aggressive program of eradication, begun 
in earnest with the election in niid-2002 of Colombian President Alvaro Uribe, has cut Colombia’s 
potential cocaine production by one-third as compared with the year before he took office. And 
while final production estimates for last year are not yet available, 2004 was the fourth consecutive 
record year for eradication, with 1 3 1 ,824 hectares sprayed by the aerial eradication forces of the 
Colombian National Police against coca plantations that totaled 1 13,850 hectares at the end of 2003. 
In other words, Colombian forces sprayed enough herbicide to cover more than the entire coca crop 
as it stood at the beginning of 2004, leaving many growers in the unenviable position of replanting at 
a furious pace to maintain production, relocating to other areas, or getting out of the business 
altogether. Additional amounts were eradicated manually. 

Crucially, progress in Colombia has not been offset by increases in Peru or Bolivia. There was a net 
decrease in the total area cultivated in those countries in 2003, including a remarkable 15 percent 
drop in Peru. Only trace amounts of coca are cultivated in neighboring Venezuela, Ecuador, 

Panama, and Brazil. 

Coca eradication remains the most strategic element of our strategy in Colombia because of the 
crop’s inherent vulnerability. We can locate the coca fields and destroy them before the raw material 
is harvested and processed and becomes invisible in the illicit smuggling world. Large-scale 
eradication is an effective means of targeting trafficker networks because most growers are affected, 
reducing the production available to all traffickers. When Colombia is producing one-third less 
cocaine than it was just two years earlier, there simply is less to go around. 

Further, the Government of Colombia continues its relentless attack on poppy cultivation and heroin 
production. Eradication programs supported by the United States Department of State sprayed or 
manually eradicated 4,152 hectares during 2004 — an amount close to the entire poppy crop planted 
at the end of 2003, the most recent year for which cultivation data are available. To put additional 
pressure on heroin traffickers, President Uribe has advanced an initiative to seize farms involved in 
the cultivation of illicit crops, especially poppy. 

As part of the President’s Global War on Terror, supporting democracy, and reducing the flow of 
illicit drugs into the United States, the President’s fiscal year 2006 budget includes S734.5 million for 
the continuation of the Andean Counterdrug Initiative. 
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Consolidated Priority Organization Target (CPOT) List 

Organizations are built around people — managers, leaders, and implementers. Whether in business 
or in the criminal underworld, whether in traditional linear organizations or in networked 
organizations, people are at the core of successfiil oiganizations. A first step toward dismantling a 
trafficker network is to identify these key leaders, then dismantle the organizations they manage. 
Over the past two years, the U.S. Government has identified 58 such major trafficking organizations, 
12 of which have links to terrorist organizations, and added them to the CPOT list. 

Focus is important, in law enforcement as elsewhere — and focus has paid off In two years we have 
dismantled 14 organizations while severely disrapting an additional eight. The heads of 17 CPOT 
organizations — nearly 30 percent of the total CPOT targets — have been arrested. Organizations 
dismantled during fiscal year 2004 were responsible for shipping an estimated 44 metric tons per 
year of cocaine — and 500 kilograms per year of heroin — to the United States. 

Afghanistan 

Progress toward a safe and democratic Afghanistan has been steady and significant. That progress, 
however, faces a threat that requires renewed attention by the Afghan government and a helping 
hand from the international community. The threat is illegal drags and a booming drug trade that 
transforms innocent and otherwise honest farmers into laborers trapped in the service of a criminal 
enterprise. The trade in illegal narcotics, if left unchecked, threatens to crowd out legitimate 
enterprise and undermine institutions. The challenge is to free Afghan farmers from their 
dependence on poppy cultivation, so that they may become producers of crops that feed their people 
and grow their nation. 

Narcotics production has been a major problem for Afghanistan for the better part of a decade. It is a 
problem that the Afghan people clearly recognize, and one that will be solved only with their 
determined leadership and perseverance, along with the assistance of the international community. It 
is by no means a problem that defies solution: Colombia’s dramatic progress against a pervasive 
narcotics trade demonstrates the power of credible, coordinated, and comprehensive policies to 
reduce the destabilizing threat of drugs. Working with the United Kingdom, the United States is 
prepared to assist Afghanistan in this effort. This initiative is a major international component of the 
Strategy and the President’s fiscal year 2006 budget request includes an increase of $166.2 million to 
support the State Department’s countemarcotics programs in Afghanistan. 

Synthetic Drugs 

Globally, the production and use of the synthetic drugs amphetamine, methamphetamine, and 
MDMA (Ecstasy) remain a serious problem. There are numerous foreign sources for synthetic drugs 
and their precursors, including countries in Asia, Europe, and North America. Use patterns are 
strongly regional, with methamphetamine consumed in the United States and Asia. Amphetamines 
and Ecstasy are the drugs of choice in Europe. U.S. law enforcement continues to act in cooperation 
with law enforcement officials worldwide to disrupt foreign sources of the bulk pseudoephedrine and 
ephedrine that are used to produce methamphetamine consumed in the United States. The Strategy 
will continue its emphasis on confronting and disrupting the synthetic drug markets through both 
organizational attack activities targeting major synthetic drug trafficking organizations and chemical 
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control initiatives focused on keeping the essential precursois out of traffickers’ hands. In 
combination, the aggressive application of organizational attack and chemical control programs can 
disrupt the illicit synthetic drug market. 

II. Fiscal Year 2006 Budget Highlights 

The President’s fiscal year 2006 budget provides significant resources for reducing illegal drug use. 
The proposed funding levels support the three key priorities of the Strategy, In total, the National 
Drug Control Budget for fiscal year 2006 is $12.4 billion, an increase of $268.4 million (+2.2 
percent) over the fiscal year 2005 enacted level of $12.2 billion. 

Demand reduction programs supported by the Department of Health and Human Services will 
maintain support for innovative approaches targeting early intervention and drug treatment. The 
budgets of HHS, the Department of Education, and ONDCP also include funding to support 
important prevention efforts. Funding for supply reduction in the Departments of Homeland 
Security, Justice, State, Treasury, and Defense will support operations targeting the economic basis 
of the drag trade, domestic and international sources of illegal drugs, and trafficking routes to and 
within the United States. The budget includes significant resources to aid countemarcotics efforts in 
Afghanistan while following through in Colombia and the Andean region. 

Prevention 

• Edneation — Student Drug Testing: +$15.4 million. The President’s fiscal year 2006 
budget proposes $25,4 million for student drug testing programs. This initiative provides 
competitive grants to support schools in the design and implementation of programs to 
randomly screen selected students and to intervene with assessment, referral, and 
intervention for students whose test results indicate they have used illicit drugs. Funding of 
$2 million made available during each of the first two years of this initiative was used by 79 
middle and high school administrators for drug testing programs. These efforts send a 
message that local community leaders care enough to help those students showing warning 
signs of drug abuse and that they want to provide a drug free learning environment to all 
students. With increased funding in FY 2006, more schools will have access to this powerful 
tool. 

• Education — Research-Based Grant Assistance to Local Educational Agencies (LEAs); 
+$87.5 million. This enhancement will support the implementation of drug prevention or 
school safety programs, policies, and strategies that research has demonstrated to be effective 
in reducing youth drug use or violence and for implementation and scientifically based 
evaluation of additional approaches that show promise of effectiveness. Under this proposed 
new activity, grantees would be required either to carry out one or more programs, practices, 
or interventions that rigorous evaluation has demonstrated to be effective, or to carry out a 
rigorous evaluation of a promising program, practice, or intervention to test its effectiveness 
and thereby increase the knowledge base on what works in the field. In making awards, the 
Department of Education would ensure the equitable distribution of grants among urban, 
suburban, and rural LEAs. 
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Treatment 

• Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration (SAMHSA) — Access to 
Recovery: +$50.8 million. Through Access to Recovery (ATR), the President is committed 
to providing individuals seeking alcohol and drug treatment with vouchers for a range of 
appropriate community-based services. The FY 2006 budget proposes $150 million for 
ATR, an increase of $50.8 million over the FY 2005 enacted level. By providing vouchers, 
ATR promotes client choice, expands access to a broad range of clinical treatment and 
recovery support services, and increases substance abuse treatment capacity. Vouchers may 
be used to access a variety of services, including those provided by faith- and community- 
based programs. 

• Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration (SAMHSA) — Screening, 
Brief Intervention, and Referral to Treatment (SBIRT): +$5.8 million. The purpose of 
this initiative is to intervene early with users and stop drug use before it leads to abuse or 
dependence. This initiative will improve treatment delivery to achieve a sustained recovery 
for those who are dependent on drugs. SBIRT is designed to expand the continuum of care 
available to include screening, brief interventions, brief treatments, and referrals to 
appropriate care. By placing the program in both community and medical settings such as 
emergency rooms, trauma centers, health clinics, and community health centers, the program 
has the ability to reach a broad segment of the community. 

• Office of Justice Programs — Drug Courts Program: +$30.6 million. The President’s 
Budget includes funding of $70. 1 million for the drug courts program in FY 2006. This 
enhancement will increase the scope and quality of drug court services with the goal of 
improving retention in, and successful completion of, drug court programs. 

Market Disruption 

• DEA — Priority Targeting Initiative: +$22.6 million and 55 Special Agents. This 
initiative will strengthen DEA’s efforts to disrupt or dismantle drug trafficking and money 
laundering Priority Target Organizations, including those linked to trafficking organizations 
on the CPOT list. 

• DEA — Central/Southvrest Asia Operations: +$22 million. This proposal will provide 
permanent funding for Operation Containment in Afghanistan and will ensure full DEA 
support for the on-going interagency efforts of poppy investigation and enforcement. DEA, 
in combination with the Departments of State and Defense, is implementing a comprehensive 
countemarcotics strategy aimed at reducing heroin production in Afghanistan and 
contributing to the stabilization and redevelopment of the country. 

• Organized Crime and Drug Enforcement Task Forces (OCDETF) — Fusion Center 
Initiative: +S14.5 million. This request provides base funding for the ongoing operations 
and maintenance of the OCDETF Fusion Center beyond FY 2005. The Fusion Center has 
been developed to collect and analyze drug trafficking and related financial investigative 
infomiation and to disseminate investigative leads to the OCDETF participants. 
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• OCDETF — Redirection of FBI Drug Resources: +$50.0 million. This initiative redirects 
$50 million from the FBI’s direct drug budget by providing these resources as part of 
OCDETF. This funding can be effectively focused on targeting major drug trafficking 
organizations and their financial infrastructure. The infusion of these resources will increase 
OCDETF’s ability to disrupt and dismantle major international, national and regional 
networks, particularly to the extent that such organizations are engaged in financial crimes, 
public corruption and other activities within the expertise of the FBI. 

• OCDETF — Assistant U.S. Attorney Initiative: +$S.9 million. This request provides 41 
new attorney positions to address existing staffing imbalances within the U.S. Attorney 
workforce and, thereby, achieves an appropriate balance between investigative and 
prosecutorial resources. 

• Department of State — Andean Counterdrug Initiative (ACI): $734.5 million. This 
request will fund projects needed to continue the enforcement, border control, crop reduction, 
alternative development, institution building, administration of justice, and human rights 
programs in the region. The ACI budget provides support to Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Brazil, Venezuela and Panama, Also included in the FY 2006 ACI request is $40.0 
million for the Critical Flight Safety Program. This program will stop degradation and 
extend the life of Vietnam-era aircraft in order to maintain a viable fleet for countemarcotics 
missions. 

• Department of State — Afghanistan; +$166.2 million. The President’s Budget includes an 
increase of $166.2 million in support of countemarcotics programs in Afghanistan. This 
enhancement will bring the Department’s total Afghanistan countemarcotics funding to 
$188.0 million in FY 2006. Funds will be used to support the Central Poppy Eradication 
Force of 100-member Afghan teams to continue the annual poppy crop eradication campaign 
and to continue to develop Afghan drag law enforcement capacity. These resources will also 
support a demand reduction program and a public affairs campaign aimed at reducing use 
and publicizing the eradication program. 

III. Budget and Performance Integration 

The Administration is committed to integrating performance data more closely with budgets. This 
has been institutionalized through an assessment of federal programs as part of the budget process — 
the annual Accountability Report required under the Government Performance and Results Act, and, 
more recently, the Program Assessment Rating Tool (PART). The PART is used to review 20 
percent of federal programs every year. During the FY 2004 budget cycle, eight federal drug control 
programs were rated, and in the FY 2005 budget cycle, an additional four programs were reviewed. 

In the FY 2006 cycle, three more programs were assessed, bringing the total to 50 percent of the drug 
control budget. 

The PART evaluates a program’s purpose, planning, management, and results to determine its 
overall effectiveness rating. It is an accountability tool that attempts to determine the strengths and 
weaknesses of federal programs with an emphasis on the results produced. Progi'ams that have not 
demonstrated results or are evaluated as being ineffective have been subject to much greater scrutiny 
during the formulation of the President’s budget and as part of ONDCP’s review of agency drug 
control spending. 
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For fiscal year 2006, two prominent drug control initiatives modified as result of their performance 
are the High Intensity Drug Trafficking Areas (HIDTA) program and the Safe and Drug-Free 
Schools and Communities (SDFSC) program: 

• HIDTA — The PART assessment found that HIDTA has not been able to demonstrate results. 

As a consequence, the 2006 budget significantly restructures the program. The budget proposes 
moving the HIDTA program to the Department of Justice (DOJ) at a reduced funding level of 
$100 million. This will enable law enforcement managers to target the drug trade in a strategic 
manner that is complementary of the reorganized OCDETF program, and that preserves the 
program’s worthy elements such as intelligence sharing and fostering coordination among state 
and local law enforcement agencies. DOJ will retain the program’s strong focus on supporting 
state and local law enforcement efforts, but will reformulate its operations to function within 
current funding levels. Criteria for retaining HIDTA designation will favor regions best able to 
support the priorities of the President’s Drug Strategy. 

• SDFSC Grants — The President’s FY 2006 budget proposes to terminate funding for SDFSC 
State Grants, given the program’s inability to demonstrate effectiveness and because grant 
funds are spread too thinly to support quality interventions. Instead, the request includes 
significant increases for SDFSC National Programs activities that provide direct support to 
LEAs, in sufficient amounts to make a real difference. The Department of Education’s 
SDFSC National Program proposal will support drug prevention and school safety projects 
that are structured in a manner that permits grantees and independent evaluators to measure 
progress, hold projects accountable, and determine which interventions are most effective. 

By integrating program goals and effectiveness information into the National Drug Control Strategy, 
the Administration has provided a sound basis for program accountability through the adjustment and 
reallocation of scare federal resources to programs that are successful and can demonstrate results. 

IV. Development and Oversight of the National Drug Control Budget 

ONDCP plays a critical role in formulating the National Drug Control Budget through the 
authorities provided by Congress. Our authorizing legislation is now expired, but during this 
first session of the 109'’’ Congress, the Administration will seek to reauthorize ONDCP, retaining 
our current budget and policy oversight responsibilities. I know these activities are of keen 
interest to this Committee. This legislation is critical to fulfilling our mission, 

ONDCP Budget Authorities 

ONDCP authority to assist in coordinating the President’s drug control program includes the 
important ability to review agency budgets. This is a two-tiered process, consisting of a summer 
review of bureau-level submissions and a fall review and certification of agency submissions. 

For each of these stages of review, budgets are judged based on funding guidance I am required 
by law to provide to the Cabinet in the spring. My evaluation of these proposals is also closely 
tied to demonstrated results from these drug programs. ONDCP’s budget review and 
certification process is an instrument in focusing resources toward critical initiatives that support 
the President’s Drag Strategy. 
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Modified Budget Presentation 

Since ONDCP was last authorized, there has been one very significant change to the drug budget 
process that has significantly enhanced ONDCP’s ability to provide effective oversight of drug 
control programs — a restructured presentation and accounting of the drug budget. This proposal 
was initially communicated to Congress in the February 2002 Strategy documents. It was fully 
implemented in the fiscal year 2004 Budget of the President, transmitted to the Congress the 
following year. 

Prior to this change in the budget, the drug control program consisted of close to 50 budget 
accounts totaling $19 billion. Independent analyses of these budgets commissioned by ONDCP', 
as well as required reviews by department Inspectors General^ identified significant weaknesses 
in these budget presentations. Many of these issues were associated with the drug budget 
methodologies used by agencies to estimate drug spending. Drug budget methodologies were 
imprecise and often had only a weak association with core drug control missions. The revised 
budget presentation provides a greater degree of accountability for federal drug control 
programs. 

The basic shortcoming associated with the old drug budget was that much of the funding 
displayed did not represent real dollars in the President’s Budget. Drug budget calculations were 
not transparent to the public. Executive Department officials, or Congress. The drug budget 
generally did not represent funds that could be readily found in individual agency budget 
documents or accounting systems. Since the drug budget was a collection of estimates based on 
percentages of many accounts, it was wholly an artificial construction. To correct this 
fundamental deficiency, the revised drug budget was restructured to display, to the extent 
possible, actual funds found in the President’s Budget. 

If possible, all drug control funding would be directly appropriated by Congress into separately 
identified accounts reflected throughout the Federal Budget. However, there are many practical 
limitations associated with implementing such an approach, and although the revised budget still 
includes funding for some agencies (i.e., Homeland Security and Veterans Affairs) that is based 
on complex methodologies and calculations, the new budget structure is a vast improvement over 
the old accounting system. 

V. Conclusion 

The Administration looks forward to working with this Committee and the entire Congress to 
implement the policies and programs called for in the President’s Fiscal Year 2006 Budget. What we 
are proposing will yield continued success. Together with Congress, we can achieve the kind of 
progress that will improve the lives of our children and make us all proud. As President Bush 
indicated in releasing the National Drug Control Strategy last year: “Our Strategy proposes a 
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remarkable and unprecedented array of drug control programs, treatment initiatives, and media 
campaign efforts. But more than any program, it seeks to engage the desire of ail Americans to make 
this a better Nation, facing down the lie of addiction, and offering the hope of recovery.” 
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Mr. Walters. I spent a lot of time telling school kids there are 
no czars in America, and there are a lot of people who died to make 
sure there never will be. 

Mr. SOUDER. Thank you. 

I have many questions today, but let me start with kind of a gen- 
eral concern about some of the smaller programs within ONDCP 
that I believe are indicative of a larger concern that I have, and 
many other Members have, with the budget proposal list coming to- 
ward us. 

I’m going to roll several things together. These things are going 
to be, for the most part, pretty familiar with inside your Depart- 
ment, and I would like you to respond, because collectively these 
raise the specter to me of what happened under the Clinton admin- 
istration when he first became President. They basically gutted the 
drug czar’s office, it was one quick swoop from 120 staff down to 
20 staff, and we watched drug use soar in the United States, and 
we are still trying to catch back up. 

Now, let me illustrate a couple of things. The administration re- 
quested $2 million less, basically a 10 percent cut in your own 
budget, for administration in the Office of ONDCP. You also have 
positions for Administrator of the Drug-Free Communities Pro- 
gram, which is acting; Keith Sanders’ position in the Counterdrug 
Technology Assessment Center, which is acting; the Deputy Direc- 
tor of Supply Reduction, which is acting; Deputy Director of De- 
mand Reduction, which is acting. Now, there is nothing necessarily 
wrong with any of the individuals, but this is not exactly a heavy 
commitment out of the administration to get these people into a 
nonacting position and to firm up the funding and appointing of 
people. 

Furthermore, to get into some other illustrations that we have 
concerns with, the administration proposes to eliminate $1 million 
for the National Alliance of Model Drug State Laws, which has 
been very critical in trying to develop laws across the country for 
States. Administration has proposed to substantially reduce the 
CTEC Program, the Counterdrug Technology, and particularly the 
research part gets cut almost 50 percent. The Technology Transfer 
Program gets cut also by about — it looks like about 20 percent. 
Meanwhile, it’s increased, as a small program, the U.S. Anti- 
Doping Agency, to $7.4 million, and world dues to $2.9 million for 
Anti-Doping. 

Now, we’ve all talked about steroid use, we’ve all talked about 
the problem with athletes, but when you look at the overall prob- 
lem — when we say we’re going to do performance measurements 
here — and we look at the impact that we’re having in the tech- 
nology assessment areas, in the areas of your own staff of Model 
State Drug Laws, and the huge abuse of marijuana in our society 
and of meth in our society, and then to take money from these pro- 
grams and put huge increases in one shot into a steroid program, 
this more looks like it’s a news release thing than actual measure- 
ment of what’s going to reduce drug use in the United States. So 
first, in these smaller programs inside your agency, I have deep 
concerns about what they’re doing to your particular department. 
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Mr. Walters. There is some confusion, and so let me try to un- 
tangle some things in the presentation; I apologize if it’s not as 
clear as it should he. 

My agency is the Federal agency that is the pass-through to the 
Olympic movement. The World Anti-Doping funding and the U.S. 
Anti-Doping Agency funding could he put in another agency; and 
those institutions have been stood up, they’ve been establishing 
what the various nations’ contributions are going to have to be, and 
our request corresponds to the responsibility of the United States, 
because it falls to the Federal Government to pay these dues. 
Those are simply a matter of we’re members, the money comes 
through my office, and we are the pass-through agency. 

On the other programming areas, first, we have made a decision 
about the relative value in areas of investment. I recognize reason- 
able people can differ about how you apportion what percentage of 
money for technology transfer; in my office, for research. We be- 
lieve both of them are important. And again, I would say in this 
budget environment, as you know better than I know, we have 
more money in the drug budget. That did not happen by accident. 
That is a competition about resources and effectiveness; and again, 
it is a competition that will be played out here in Congress, I know, 
as well. So we will — we believe — in the programs that we are sus- 
taining, we are sustaining because we believe in them. As you see, 
we have programs that we don’t believe are working, and we have 
cut them. So we have been — and we have, in some cases, elimi- 
nated them. 

In terms of the personnel, let me just say, two of the positions 
you raised are Presidential-appointed positions that require con- 
firmation. The incumbents left those positions late at the end of the 
first term. We made the decision that it was not feasible, given 
timing, to nominate and confirm such an individual late in the 
term. We are in the process of working with the White House to 
identify appropriate candidates and to nominate them. 

Some of the other positions that are more senior, we are moving 
to fill those. Some of them are senior enough, frankly, that there 
has also been a custom where, you know, depending on who is 
going to be the incumbent administration, to allow them to select 
their own senior people. 

We remain funded. We are making some cuts that I believe are 
warranted by the efficiencies we’ve been able to establish with re- 
gard to my own personnel. We believe that responsibility for effi- 
ciency is not just elsewhere; we’re a management agency helping 
the White House and the executive branch make wise decisions 
and give information to Congress about what works and what 
doesn’t and where we can properly make investments. We try to 
make sure that we’re a good example of that. 

But the effort to sustain programs that are working is something 
that I think we all believe in. And I also think that we all believe 
that just because something has a title on it and says it goes to 
do something that’s worthwhile, if you spend money on that and 
it doesn’t work, it doesn’t serve the children or the adults or the 
people who need treatment or the people who need public safety. 
The goal is to try to fix these things and to provide, where we can, 
more efficient use of dollars. We all wish there were more dollars. 
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and you feel that as well as I do, but there aren’t. And we have 
made what we believe are recommendations in this budget that 
will allow us to follow through with prevention and treatment and 
law enforcement. 

Essentially what the budget does, as the chart here shows, is if 
you take the five functional areas of the budget, we have asked for 
roughly 26 percent of the budget to go to treatment, 12 V 2 percent 
to go to prevention, 27 percent to go to domestic law enforcement, 
23.2 percent to interdiction, and 11 percent to international. We 
are going to spend more money on treatment than we do on inter- 
diction; we’re going to spend more money on prevention than we 
are on international programs under this budget. We think that is 
a kind of balance. 

Now if we were in a world where some of the demands on us 
weren’t what they were in Afghanistan or somewhere else, would 
we move some of those dollars around? Of course we would. But 
we think that part of the integration involves doing things that 
have to be done internationally. And I will point out one example 
which I believe you are all familiar with. 

Last year, in the last calendar year, through the help of the Co- 
lombians, who have now reduced — and we don’t have 2004 num- 
bers yet, but just the 2002 and 2003 — 30 percent of the coca that 
produces cocaine, most of which comes to the United States. And 
in the last year our interdictors and their people in staging areas 
seized 400 metric tons of cocaine. That did not come into the cities 
and the communities of the United States. 

Now, we all want this to be more aggressive. We are all hopeful 
that the acceleration in Colombia and our ability to control borders 
and interdict will help prevent the poison as we treat the people 
who suffer from the poison, as we prevent young people from going 
down that path. But again, this is a supply and demand problem; 
we’re trying to control both parts. And we are trying to apportion 
resources across programs that work — treatment, prevention, pub- 
lic safety — here at our borders, and international programs that 
will make a difference, because, of course, much of the substances 
that we face come from outside our borders. 

Mr. SOUDER. Before yielding, and I’m going to in a second. I’m 
going to do a series of questions in the second round that are in 
depth because this is — we’re trying to understand the budget di- 
rectly. 

As I understood you to say you felt that you were 10 percent 
overstaffed — ^you said through efficiencies you were able to absorb 
this, which is a way of telling us you are 10 percent overstaffed — 
that several of your acting positions are — in fact, you had a reason 
for; several others were less clear to me. But what my problem is 
with this in general is we’re having the same problem over in the 
Department of Homeland Security. We have a Director — a Coordi- 
nator of Narcotics that has been put in a detailed position, they 
wouldn’t fund it. They zeroed out the category for Director of Nar- 
cotics. So this is a pattern across the administration, not just a 
random thing. 

The Anti-Doping you said was a pass-through; is that correct? So 
did you support that or not support that? 
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Mr. Walters. Yeah; we believe that the United States should be 
a contributor to these programs that provide integrity and, in fact, 
become a model for our own professional athletic enterprises as 
well; and they keep, obviously, the Olympic movement better pro- 
tected from doping as a form of change in chemistry. 

Mr. SOUDER. And as I understood, you said you’re putting hard 
measurement criteria on this, and we would like for our commit- 
tee’s record the hard measurement criteria that the Model State 
Drug Laws have not, in fact, contributed to a reduction in drug use 
that you said in your testimony, because I presume if you propose 
zeroing it out, that they must not have worked. If you propose in- 
creasing the dues for the U.S. Anti-Doping Agency apparently, 
internationally, you have more evidence that their program works 
than I do. 

If you have evidence that CTEC didn’t work and deserved a 20 
percent cut, or that their research program deserved a 40 percent 
cut, we would like that provided to the committee; because if this 
is evidence-based, not budget-based, then there should be some evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Walters. Look, I’ve always been candid with you. I’ll be can- 
did here — and I would if I wasn’t under oath. I am under oath. 

We are trying to make decisions, as you know, about programs 
and their effectiveness. We have a certain amount of resources we 
can spend. So some things can work but not be a high priority. 
Some things can work to a certain degree, but they’re not efficient 
enough to — we’re making judgments; we don’t have a machine 
that’s like a thermometer that says you’ve got 80 degrees, you get 
$80. We are making judgments, and I recognize reasonable people 
could differ. 

On the World Anti-Doping, that’s a dues. We have to pay that 
or we don’t get to compete in the Olympics, and we’ve agreed to 
make commitments to try to participate. That money happens to go 
through my office. It could go through HHS, it could go through an- 
other agency. That’s just a matter of where it was lodged before I 
got here. 

On the issue of CTEC and others, certainly reasonable people 
could differ about where you want to put dollar for dollar. We’ve 
made a judgment. And in my office, with the number of people — 
I didn’t have people sitting around, you know, making chains of 
Styrofoam cups — ^but I have made, through our efforts at creating 
a work force that is more effective in building efficiencies to work 
on focusing on people, what we think are prudent adjustments in 
the work force. 

I have been in government long enough to be in a situation — I’m 
not saying that you’re putting me in that — where people make 
those kinds of adjustments and then are punished for coming for- 
ward and saying, I can be more efficient, I want to take less, and 
people who fought for the appropriation. Appropriations Committee 
punishing you for doing that because they think you kind of under- 
mine changes they made. 

I hope we can be fair enough here to say, look, we want the agen- 
cies to be more efficient. This isn’t about how many bureaucrats it 
takes to do the job, it’s about the job we do for the country and if 
we can be more efficient. Nobody is gutting my office, nobody is 
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forcing me to take fewer people. I am suggesting that we can con- 
solidate and focus our energies in ways that as we’ve seen, since 
I’ve been in the office for about 3 years, that will allow us to be 
more effective in the future with fewer people. I think that’s what 
you want. 

Mr. SouDER. Just for the record, the Technology Transfer Pro- 
gram is a model program that we are actually trying to set up and 
copy in Homeland Security that gets night vision goggles, it gets 
radios, it gets key things for local law enforcement to try to help 
them compete with the increasing sophistication of drug dealers 
across the country. You had set up a model program. We get a 
model program, and then we propose gutting it; and what it looks 
to me is it is a move to dollars to Federal programs and away from 
State and local efforts, and that is the difference in policy. 

Mr. Cummings. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I want to just piggyback on some of the things that the chairman 
has said. 

When, say, for example, the President and his Cabinet, and you, 
I guess, propose to eliminate the Safe and Drug-Free Schools 
grants to States, and to cut the HIDTA budget by $100 million, I 
just want to know, were you for that? 

Mr. Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cummings. Were you for that? And how does that process 
work? 

Let me tell you why I’m asking. I’m not trying to — I just want 
to know, because this affects a lot of people. And I think that when 
you’ve got employees who — I mean, I’ve sat and talked to some of 
these wonderful, brave folks that work in HIDTA, and a lot of them 
are putting their lives on the line every day. And one of the things 
that they like to feel is that the people who are at the top are sup- 
porting them; I mean, that is just good for morale. And I think 
what I am trying to figure out, for my sake and for theirs, is how 
does that process work? And then I would like to hear specific com- 
ments about HIDTA and about the Safe and Drug Free Schools 
programs. I’m just using those two. 

Mr. Walters. Well, if you want — the general background is, in 
terms of the construction of the budget, we send out guidance in 
springtime essentially to all the drug control agencies, following 
the enactments of the previous year, the current fiscal year; or in 
the proposals, the policy that we are contemplating, what we think 
works and doesn’t work, we give them general guidance about their 
programs’ directions and futures. We receive program-level submis- 
sions in the summer as they are submitted through the agencies — 
actually, sometimes before they’re submitted through the agen- 
cies — through 0MB. We continue discussions with the departments 
about priorities and directions. We receive sometimes information 
on evaluations and data during the year. We work then with the 
departments, with 0MB, and then for those — where there is a dis- 
pute, there is an appeal process right up to the President on criti- 
cal budget matters. 

In the case of the two programs you raised specifically. Safe and 
Drug Free Schools, I am aware, I have travelled around the coun- 
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try, that there are a number of people doing important work in 
schools that is partly or significantly funded by this program. I am 
also aware — and we have said for some time, we have had discus- 
sions with Members of Congress — that the problem with this pro- 
gram is there also is a significant amount of money here that you 
can’t show whether it’s producing any results. And the program 
has been broadened; and, in fact, you are allowed to transfer 
money, as some school districts have done, out of drug programs 
into other education programs. 

Now, again, we can have a variety of flexible programs. I’m re- 
sponsible for saying what works in drug control. This program, 
after several years of working with the program staff, does not 
have the demonstrable results, and there is some indication that 
we have difficulty building those into this format. That’s not help- 
ing a lot of the kids that need the help. It’s holding the place of 
a program that should, but it’s not being restructured. 

We’re proposing to put more money into national programs and 
education that can be targeted. We’re proposing to expand and sus- 
tain things like drug treatment, things like community coalitions, 
things like drug testing that we believe will help to expand and ef- 
fect reductions in both prevention, and those who have begun to 
use, by cutting off that use early or by treating it. 

In the case of HIDTA — which I recognize is a subject of some 
concern, we knew that when we made the decision — the program 
has important needs to focus on disrupting the market of the drug 
trade. There has been criticism of the program that too much of the 
money goes to Federal agencies. We have put more money into FBI 
and in DEA to back-fill some of the positions that were taken be- 
cause of needs with regard to terror, and to construct an intel- 
ligence that would then allow us to target both further and the 
State task forces better; the Fusion Center that is being set up now 
through congressional appropriation in the Justice Department, a 
total of almost $90 million in those three categories. 

The $100 million for the HIDTA Program that we are offering to 
transfer to — or proposing to transfer to Justice would allow us to 
do two things: one, put the program in the context of other Justice 
programs and management under the Deputy Attorney General 
where task forces exist. We know these drugs, the drugs that come 
to your city, are not made in your city, they come from other 
places; they come from other cities on the east coast, they come 
from other countries, they come from organizations that market at 
various levels. And in order to effectively cut those off we need bet- 
ter focus and intelligence and coordination; and where we’re doing 
that will make a difference. 

We have been trying to put this into the structure of law enforce- 
ment from Federal to State and local task forces. The effort will be 
to maintain the State and local focus of the HIDTA Program, but 
put it under a consolidated management and direction that can 
work more effectively with State and locals to cutoff the drugs and 
the organizations that are marketing the poison at the higher lev- 
els that make a difference. 

The 400 metric tons of cocaine I talked about seizing has hap- 
pened without an increase, significantly in interdiction assets be- 
cause of other pressures in the Caribbean and in the eastern Pa- 
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cific. The reason is we’ve had better intelligence. When we do it 
smarter, as we do with terror, when we can identify individuals, 
and when we can coordinate pressure on key elements, we can 
make a difference. 

If the Federal Government, on the other hand, however impor- 
tant local law enforcement is, and it is important, obviously, but 
when all those resources are drawn in a way to the largest number 
of potential sellers or the largest number — we’re not cutting off the 
head of the snake. We start this process, which you and I have 
talked about, of taking generation after generation of young men, 
especially poor, minority young men, in our cities and putting them 
in jail. And I think citizens rightly say, can’t we stop this? Lock the 
people up the chain that if we focused on wouldn’t allow this busi- 
ness to continue. 

That’s what we’re all trying to do, and the way to do that, we 
believe, is by using the intelligence tools which you have given us 
and which we have worked with law enforcement to get, by focus- 
ing — and I recognize for some people this change is going to be 
painful, but the reason we’re doing it is not to cut the budget; the 
reason we’re doing it is to cut the drugs. And we believe that the 
record here will show that we have been able to strengthen 
OCDETF, strengthen the task force structure, and put this pro- 
gram in the context of other coordinated law enforcement programs 
to do the jobs we’re trying to do to help HIDTA around the world 
find the key elements, incapacitate them, keep them off balance, 
and to help reduce the terror and ravages they put in our cities. 

Mr. Cummings. We have had — and I appreciate your response. 
We have had a number of people from DEA and others come in and 
talk about how the fight on terror, against terror, has yielded some 
significant results with regard to drugs; in other words, we tighten 
up on the borders, we, like you said, using our intelligence more 
extensively, and in that net sometimes you come up with some 
drugs, findings or results. 

And I guess when you were talking about the 400 tons, I was 
saying to myself, well, maybe it’s true that a portion of that 400 
tons came — that we were successful there because of our efforts 
with regard to terror. But let me give you the other side of it that 
concerns me. 

The chairman and I worked very hard on trying to get — we were 
worried that when we moved to dealing with terrorism, that the 
new Department of Homeland Security would not have — would not 
put the emphasis on drugs that we were hoping that they would. 
We were worried about that, so we had — we were able to create a 
position — what was the name of that position? 

Mr. SOUDER. The counternarcotics officer. 

Mr. Cummings. Yeah, the counternarcotics officer. And I’ll tell 
you, the chairman — we had the counternarcotics officer in here 1 
day for a hearing; and it was one of the saddest things I’ve seen, 
because he was temporary, he had to beg for his budget from dif- 
ferent people. It seemed almost like he had been — become a step- 
child in the whole process. And I will never forget that day because 
I remember the chairman and I looked at each other and said, is 
this what we created? I mean, we were looking for somebody who 
had some real authority, somebody who did not have to go around 
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asking different people could they get money. And the chairman 
can correct me if I’m wrong, but it was kind of a disturbing mo- 
ment because it seemed to go against the very thing that we were 
trying to do. 

And I guess as I — you know, as I listen to you, I just wanted to 
make sure that, see, with the HIDTA, they would definitely — they 
had their eye on drugs. That was their thing. I just wonder when 
you move things around a little bit and you say, well, we’re going 
to now have them coming under Justice, and Justice is going to do 
this and do that, I don’t want our efforts to combat the drug prob- 
lem to get lost in the process. That’s what concerns me. 

And, you know, I think that — it’s not just that I’m concerned 
about these employees that go out every day and put their lives on 
the line, I am very concerned about that, but I am also concerned 
about what you’re concerned about. I am concerned about the mis- 
sion, because as I’ve said to you many times, you know. I’ve got ter- 
rorists in my own neighborhood 

Mr. Walters. Yes. 

Mr. Cummings [continuing.] That people are much more afraid 
of, believe it or not, than they are of somebody coming from — you 
know, sending a bomb over to this country and harming somebody, 
because they deal with it every day, they see it every day. They see 
their relatives destroyed by it every day; they see their property 
values going down every day. And so — they see that they can’t 
come out of their houses every day. So it’s not like some foreign 
person over in Iraq, they’re worried about what’s going on in their 
neighborhoods. 

And I think — and he can speak for himself — I think the chair- 
man had the same kind of concerns, that we want to make sure 
we deal with terrorism — we’ve got to do it, no doubt about it — ^but 
we also have to balance it and make sure that we deal with the 
problems that we have here right at home. 

Mr. Walters. And we could not have a stronger point of agree- 
ment on that. 

I also think of it as, for those people who die serving in the 
Armed Forces in Iraq or Afghanistan or in other places where is 
it less visible, they don’t give their lives to allow young people to 
be eaten up by drugs. They don’t give their lives to have our new 
neighborhoods destroyed. It’s a failure to keep faith with them and 
the sacrifices they and their family make to not make this problem 
small as fast as we can. 

We agree. And the issue here is not about caring. Now, do I 
think we could make some continued management improvements? 
Of course I do. I think the intelligence fusion that we’re talking 
about is critical. I know people like to say, well, there’s too much 
talk about intelligence and various centers, and are they really 
working. The key to doing this is intelligence, and I believe the bat- 
tle on terror is not an obstacle, but a lesson. This is a small num- 
ber of people, small quantities of poison sent to our cities to kill our 
citizens. We need to be — we can’t turn ourselves into a police state. 
We need to be able to go after the structures that provide that, and 
we need to obviously prevent citizens from being addicted and from 
starting this path, who draw that, through their dollars, into our 
communities. We believe in that balance. 
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Now, again, people may differ about what level, what program, 
what contribution. We have made decisions that we believe are 
right. I recognize that people can have other opinions about the ap- 
portionment, but the key that I think that we can’t reasonably dis- 
agree with is we want law enforcement pressure against the criti- 
cal elements that will break down the system, the higher the bet- 
ter. The frequency of operations against high-level structures in 
trafficking have to be accelerated. We have to break down, as we 
do, the ability of these networks to continue to operate when we 
take one or two people out in working with the Justice Depart- 
ment. Two-year investigations, however great and dedicated people 
are, and take down somebody and charge them with 600 years of 
violations is something that we’re trying to change. 

We have created the first consolidated target list of potential — 
or of known major traffickers, and we want to accelerate taking 
them down, identify and remove them as rapidly as possible to 
begin to cause breakdowns. We have not had serious breakdowns 
except for two examples. It looks like the largest decline you see 
on teenage drug use is in two categories, LSD and ecstasy, over the 
last 3 years, where, in addition to the overall 17 percent reduction, 
you see reductions in over 60 percent. It is apparently because we 
have si^ificantly disrupted the supply, in addition to getting our 
prevention messages on ecstasy. 

And on LSD we certainly disrupted supply because we took down 
a major distributor who had, in abandoned missile silos, made or 
who had material to make 25 million doses. The consequence is we 
did not realize how centralized that was. 

The goal is to expand that so that we accelerate both prevention 
and demand reduction and supply reduction. Again, can we do 
that? Many people think it can’t be done, but this is a business 
that is infinitely capable of resisting damage by law enforcement 
or by interdiction or by operations. We don’t believe that. We be- 
lieve people are making a difference every day. We believe 400 
metric tons of cocaine that doesn’t come from the United States 
saves lives. We all want to begin, though, to say people are having 
trouble getting drugs to harm themselves, they’re getting into 
treatment, they’re getting away from the temptation. And that’s, I 
think, our common goal. 

Mr. Cummings. Just one more question, if you will, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I can’t ask you, because asking would be too cheap. I am begging 
you to help us deal with this issue of witness intimidation. I’m tell- 
ing you, we cannot have thugs going around killing people because 
they want to testify and cooperate with the police. We can’t have 
that. 

Mr. Walters. I agree. 

Mr. Cummings. Anywhere. 

Mr. Walters. I agree. 

Mr. Cummings. And I cannot tell you how much this bothers me, 
because what that means is that we will have a lawless society. 

Now, I don’t know how bad it is in other places, but when you 
have a situation in Baltimore that 30 to 35 percent of your cases 
can’t go to trial because witnesses are being threatened, and killed 
sometimes, and harmed, and they disappear — we had a murder 
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case — not a murder case, some fellow comes and shoots up a school, 
shoots into a crowd of students. They couldn’t even go forward with 
one of the cases because nohody would testify because of what we 
think to be witness intimidation. And you know the Dawson case. 
All I’m saying, I mean, I just — we need help. 

Mr. Walters. I will talk to the Attorney General, who has re- 
cently been confirmed. I’ve had brief discussions with him, but 
we’re going to sit down and we’re going to review the full range of 
programs. I’ll talk to him, and we will get back to you on what we 
can do. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you. 

Mr. SOUDER. I’m going to go through some of the different sec- 
tions that were in your written testimony as well as in the budget 
because I want to make sure we will be following up with written 
questions, because as we work with the Appropriations Committee, 
as we work with your reauthorization and others — and we have 
oversight over all these different programs, and our staff has been 
getting budget briefings department by department. And I want to 
say at the beginning, again, when I first was elected, and Lee 
Brown was the director of this office, I watched a man who had 
been aggressive in local law enforcement in Houston and then in 
New York get denuded in the Office of National Drug Czar. And 
he had to come up here and tell us all the time about how this fit 
the budget expenditures, how this is going to be more effective, 
how they were going to work in other types of programs as we 
watched drug abuse rise year after year after they started doing 
the cuts. And then we finally get it turned around, starting with 
General McCaffrey, who flattened it, you came in and have been 
very aggressive, a strong advocate, and all of a sudden it’s like, 
where did this reversal come from? 

Your requests are $200 million less than the previous year. Yes, 
you have had some reshifting. I understand that there needs to be 
targeting. I understand that there are budget pressures, but let me 
go through a couple of other things. 

First off, probably the most successful thing, and you fought for 
every dime, is the Media Campaign. You have done measurement. 
You have retooled it. We get these little fights on the side, but basi- 
cally it has worked. Last year, you requested $145 million. This 
year, you are requesting $120 million. What you are requesting is 
what we appropriated because, as you and I have talked. Congress 
failed. It wasn’t the administration that failed in the Media Cam- 
paign. Congress failed. We have in effect in real dollars had sub- 
stantial reductions in this program from two angles. We haven’t in- 
creased it inflationary for — how long is the $120 million figure in 
there? 

Mr. Walters. The $120 million is for this year. When I took of- 
fice, it was a $170 million program. 

Mr. SoUDER. So we are down to $120 million from the $170 mil- 
lion. Last I checked, even though the inflation rate is low, it has 
still been an inflation rate every year. 

Mr. Walters. The inflation rate in advertising purchases is 
higher than the base rate of inflation. 
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Mr. SOUDER. You have some inflation in the cost of advertising 
dollars. Is it safe to say that the value of your $170 million would 
probably be $200 million today? 

Mr. Walters. Yes. Again, off the top of my head — I don’t want 
to be cavalier, I don’t know — ^but it would be more than $170 mil- 
lion, sure. 

Mr. SouDER. I would argue that you probably — even inflation of 
3 percent a year is a 12 percent increase, which puts you up near 
$200 million alone, let alone the rate of increase greater than 3 
percent. We had lots of small programs in that budget. You have 
tightened those up. You have worked with the advertising produc- 
tion cost. Yes, you can achieve certain efficiencies, but I don’t think 
anybody here is going to argue that you can achieve 40 percent effi- 
ciencies. You have done very well with this. 

Mr. Walters. Let me just say, just so we are clear to you about 
what has happened; we have maintained in the target youth audi- 
ence, middle-age teenagers, the reach in frequency of 90 percent of 
the target audience sees on average four ads a week. We have 
maintained that throughout the program. We have strengthened 
the force. For the parent part of the audience, I think it is about 
85 percent see three ads a week. I will have to go back and give 
you the precise numbers. But we have maintained that contact. 
How we have done that is, there is a match, as you know, in this 
program. For every $1 we buy, we get $2. We had in the past pro- 
vided part of that matching money to other youth-related pro- 
grams, boys and girls clubs, other kinds of programs, SAAB, 
MAAD, would be able to match it. We have taken the match back. 
The match is now running our ads almost exclusively. So we have 
maintained contact by focusing the program on our messages, and 
I think that is why you see it doing the extent of the work. I am 
not against being efficient here, but again, I have a problem. If I 
request — if I am telling my colleagues in the administration, I am 
going to request an amount I can’t get through Congress, you help, 
others help with the appropriation process, but to ask for money 
we can’t show we can get through Congress is to take money away 
from another program we should fund. I will be happy — I am wor- 
ried because every year, you know, this program has been cut. I am 
worried about keeping $120 million. 

Mr. SouDER. A couple of things with this. I want to make sure 
this gets on the record because this is the single biggest program 
left if HIDTA goes out from under you. This is the core of your of- 
fice, and it is the core of our prevention efforts, especially if we 
ditch Drug-Free Schools. This is the prevention program, this and 
drug testing, which is a much smaller program. This is our whole 
prevention program in the United States under the administra- 
tion’s basic — other than a much smaller drug testing program. 

Mr. Walters. And good community coalitions. 

Mr. SoUDER. And good community coalitions, which also is flat 
funded. And no new programs. In other words, it is a maintenance. 
In the Media Campaign, several things. One is what it means is 
that when we say we need to regionally target meth because you 
are tying to reach the national, you have to go to partnership and 
then the match ads. We don’t have the flexibility in the budget to 
do things other than this basic targeting that you just described. 
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in other words, reaching the target youth audience on the mari- 
juana message — and we have had a great impact on that, but the 
diversity of messages and the things we were doing is what has 
partly been tossed out in the budget. 

The second point I would make is that, as you know, if you don’t 
keep the $120 million in the campaign, at some point here, the 
whole campaign goes down. In other words, if you don’t reach a 
threshold in advertising, all of us agree that the measurement isn’t 
going to be there and that we don’t spend $90 to $100 million to 
get decreased messages. I know you will dig in, but I would have 
several points here in this budget. When you request $120 million, 
and 0MB full well knows this, that the odds of holding $120 mil- 
lion become harder than if you request $145 million. This is a labor 
negotiation process. If they don’t believe that, I better not see a 
budget next year that has things that the administration wants at 
a figure that we didn’t appropriate it. Because under this logic, you 
have a number of things such as move HIDTA to OCDETF. I don’t 
think that is going to happen. But if it doesn’t happen, then don’t 
come back for money for OCDETF if the principle is which you are 
telling me they tell you, if you don’t get it funded, then don’t re- 
quest it. Then if they have a bunch of funding things in here this 
year that don’t get funded, don’t come back to us. That is the prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. Walters. Let me try to correct a couple of points because 
I don’t want to leave the misunderstanding. Nobody tells me. I can 
make an argument for anything I want, and I will do that when 
I think there is merit. But again, through a lot of work and a lot 
of support, including amazing support from some key members, in- 
cluding the Speaker, we got the $120 million. We have had a de- 
bate with the Senate over the value of some of these programs. You 
know that as well as I do because you have both followed this. We 
are trying to work with Congress. This is a partnership. We under- 
stand that. We are trying to make requests that are reasonable and 
that will cause in some cases change. 

The other argument here is, we just kind of continue to go along, 
and we don’t provide leadership. I believe this is a leadership budg- 
et. We have drug use going down. We have drug funding going up. 
I know we are making changes. I know some people may not agree 
with some of those changes. But, again, we did not make these by 
accident. They are not a fait accompli. We believe they are right. 
It is not about, this is a budget I am holding my nose about. If 
somebody says that they do not know what they are talking about 
in the budget process, we made changes to take programs out that 
were less effective and support things that are more effective. 

Would I like more money in some of these programs? Yes. But 
you make a reasonable judgment about your ability to get the re- 
quest. Because as both parties agreed as recently as the last elec- 
tion, we have to get the deficit down, and we need to keep the econ- 
omy growing. We are going to have to control domestic spending. 
In that environment, when you know what the budget has, how 
many other agencies are taking substantial cuts, the drug budget, 
I repeat, is up and drug use is down. That is what you were asking 
us to do and that is what we are trying to do here with these pro- 
grams. 
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On the Model State Drug Laws Program, for example, you men- 
tioned my office. I do not believe that is currently making the con- 
tribution it should make at $1 million and I believe my staff can 
work with States as we are working with cities around the country, 
including Baltimore, including Washington, DC, including Detroit, 
Los Angeles and New York directly to help do that. I am asking 
to make an economy there. Confess has had a different view over 
the last several years. It wants $1 million. It wants it as a separate 
agency. Again, I have not changed my mind and I am not lying to 
you. I think we should zero that and let my staff do it. 

Mr. SouDER. This year again it is being cut 10 percent. Your 
staff is being reduced. Administration is being reduced 10 percent. 
You have people that are not being cleared and you are in effect 
telling us that you are going to take over responsibilities for other 
agencies. Furthermore, your request is down $200 million. What 
you are saying is Congress last year — ^you are increasing Congress’ 
request appropriated last year, not the administration’s request. 
You reduced the administration’s request. And then what I did not 
go through with you is we believe there are some funny numbers 
in how you combined the drug dollars. In other words, there are 
things that are not counted in the drug budget and things that are 
counted in the drug budget and things that we do not feel are nec- 
essarily going to be used for narcotics that easily can slide over to 
homeland security. And like Ranking Member Cummings just said, 
we are a little less confident when things move to OCDETF, or to 
FBI, that those are going to remain drug assets. I want to get into 
a couple of other categories. 

Mr. Walters. May I correct just one thing I have been reminded 
for the record? My budget does not propose the reduction of one 
single FTE in my office. The reduction in salaries and expenses is 
because of a reduction in rent and lease space, which is an econ- 
omy that is reflected there. Let me correct for the record, I am not 
reducing my staff. However, I will also stand behind my statement. 
This is not about how many bureaucrats are in my office. I re- 
signed at the beginning of the Clinton administration when I was 
the caretaker to hand over the keys when they announced the cut- 
ting of the office by 80 percent, down to 25 people, because — I 
stopped being the caretaker because there was not anything to 
hand over. I understand what the gutting of the office was and I 
took a very strong stand at that time. That is not what is happen- 
ing to my office. I would not stay if that was happening to my of- 
fice. I want to be clear, suggestions to the contrary, I vigorously ob- 
ject to that. 

Mr. SoUDER. You had a 10 percent — you had a $2 million reduc- 
tion in rent which is 10 percent of your total administration budg- 
et? 

Mr. Walters. I will give you the office budget. We can go 
through that with you. 

Mr. SouDER. We want to see that, because that would mean that 
your reduction in rent was 10 percent of your whole administration 
operations cost. 

Mr. Walters. Well, there may be other expenses. I am just say- 
ing I am not proposing to cut FTE. 
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Mr. SouDER. That leads to the problem we ran into in Homeland 
Security. We will want to see, then, and we can followup, what 
FTE means, how many people are detailed. Does this mean — be- 
cause what we learned over there when we got into it is that they 
did not have any dollars so they could say that they did not get 
a reduction in FTEs because they were detailed and they got a re- 
duction in detailees which reduced other administrative expenses. 
Let me move to the HIDTA question. Mr. Cummings has already 
raised this. I am going to ask you a series of questions, and then 
you can restate a little bit, but let me start with the end. At your 
nomination hearing, you said — ^you stated your opposition to mov- 
ing the HIDTA program. I am now going to ask some questions to 
see how this relates. Do you believe that this move will increase — 
enhance the capacity of the HIDTA program and of ONDCP to co- 
ordinate investigations and resources between Federal, State and 
local law enforcement? We created your office as a coordinating be- 
cause we had all these other agencies fighting over who was going 
to do narcotics and that the whole purpose of having a Director of 
ONDCP and we moved HIDTA in because what happened is that 
if you did not have direct control and the ability to move certain 
dollars around, you did not have power. All you could do is go into 
a meeting and say, I think, I think, I think, rather than having the 
ability to actually move dollars. Do you really believe this will en- 
hance the capacity to coordinate? Do you believe that State and 
local agencies will welcome this move? That is certainly not what 
we are hearing. The whole design of this program was to draw re- 
sources from them and blend it with a small amount of Federal 
money. There is a concern about this. Will it make them more like- 
ly to cooperate? That is not what we are hearing. Do you think 
they prefer to work with OCDETF rather than HIDTA as it is cur- 
rently set up? Do you believe that the HIDTA program will be more 
effective, this transfer will be more effective than the HIDTA pro- 
gram in the use of taxpayer dollars where we are leveraging a 
small amount? Most of the HIDTAs we visited as we were doing 
a reauthorization all over the country, most of the dollars in there 
were paid for by State and local people with the operational supple- 
ment to these huge dollars being invested. And if you believe this 
is going to be more efficient, what document, study, report, JO 
evaluation, internal audit or anything suggests that OCDETF is 
going to be more efficient at doing this than what we have already? 
And you and I know that I have some concerns about whether the 
HIDTA program has been turning into a pork-type program, how 
it should be targeted and whether there should be national target- 
ing. I have backed you up to a certain percent national targeting. 
But this looks like a wholesale instead of a 10 percent national tar- 
geting. 

In your responses so far, you say we need to go after the top 
guys. But do we need to go after the top guys with 100 percent of 
the money or do we need to go after them as we tried to work with 
and get cooperation? If you help us with some, we will help you 
with some. This looks like a surrender of that strategy, and saying 
the Federal Government is going to take all the dollars and we are 
going to go on our own. Good luck. 

Mr. Walters. That is not what we are proposing here. 
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Mr. SOUDER. By the way, by cutting Byrne Grants, those who do 
not have HIDTAs, like my area, have a drug task force, now have 
just had the Byrne Grants slashed simultaneously. So to argue that 
the Justice Department with OCDETF is going to have an equiva- 
lent with Byrne Grant in their department and in effect replace 
your office with the Justice Department, this is not going to happen 
if Byrne Grants are zeroed out. 

Mr. Walters. Let me back up 1 second. I do not think the cri- 
teria is fair to the people who are doing what they are doing now 
when you propose change, are they going to like that? Change of 
the kind we are talking about, of significant restructuring, is some- 
thing that people, even when it is for their own good, if it is, some- 
times resist. There can be change that is not good. I understand 
that. 

Mr. SoUDER. I want you to clarify that what you are saying is 
that prosecutors, sheriffs, agents in the field do not want change. 
The people who are doing 90 percent of the arrests should not be 
consulted when there is change? We should not ask them whether 
they like the change? I do not understand when you say they will 
not like the change. They might not, but they are the people who 
are doing it. We are not arresting anybody. 

Mr. Walters. I was doing the intro to my response to your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SouDER. Excuse me. 

Mr. Walters. I do not think this change is designed to reduce 
cooperation. I recognize there are people who are not in support of 
this. We recognized it when we made the decision. The issue is how 
do we best reduce the supply of drugs in the United States at the 
national and at the local and regional level. Everything that we 
know about this is that we need to do this by a better understand- 
ing of how markets work, identifying vulnerabilities, and by going 
after those vulnerabilities. Because of the multijurisdictional char- 
acter of this, again, they do not make the drugs they use in your 
district primarily in your district unless they are meth. They do not 
make the heroin. They do not make the cocaine. They do not make 
much of the marijuana. That comes from somewhere else. That is 
why we have a Federal enforcement effort. That is why we have 
these laws in this area of crime that we do not have in other areas 
and why we work globally as well as locally. 

The question is, how do we better focus that? We are saying all 
of our experience with OCDETF, with law enforcement, means that 
our local task forces, which are, I will point out, in DEA, parts of 
OCDETF, involve local people, as well as the HIDTA program. 
Again, we are — ^yes, we are pursuing this program as a targeted, 
managed, directed cooperation. The $100 million that we are pro- 
posing for the program will be focused, as we have said, in the 
budget on State and local support, not on Federal support. I talked 
about the increases we have made to other key Federal agencies 
that have participated to provide resources for them. I know there 
are people who understand this HIDTA program to be a revenue- 
sharing program. We have fought that battle. There are people in 
the Senate. There are people in the House — more in the Senate — 
who want this to be, you designate a place, and they get a certain 
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amount. There are 28 places that get that, the rest of the country 
does not, or maybe it will but we do not know. 

We believe the best way and the recommendation here is — be- 
cause we believe we have a chance to substantially reduce the sup- 
ply of drugs by strengthening our enforcement. And it must include 
State and locals in this case. But on a coordinated, managed, tar- 
geted basis. And so we are trying to integrate these enforcement 
efforts together under the authority of the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Justice Department, we are trying to remain consistent, 
in this case, with State and local law enforcement. I know there 
are some painful decisions about how much Federal assistance 
there is going to be to State and local law enforcement and whether 
it is going to come through Justice grants or Homeland Security 
grants or what the levels are going to be and those are difficult, 
and then, when the funding jumps around, people get jobs, their 
jobs are in jeopardy, that is a problem. I am not ignorant of that. 
I have sympathy for that. 

But when you have the positions that we have, you try to make 
decisions on the basis of what will best serve the interests of the 
country. I recognize sometimes people are going to be unhappy. 
Sometimes they are unhappy for good reasons, and we need to fol- 
low what they are telling us. Obviously, they know things that we 
do not know, and we ought to be willing to learn. But we also have 
to make a judgment. In my judgment and the administration’s 
judgment, here is — this program is a powerful tool. It has been a 
powerful tool. It can be a more powerful tool if it is moved and inte- 
grated, remaining State-and-local-focused and part of a consoli- 
dated effort that will increasingly with the information we have 
and the way we are doing targeting allow us to break the busi- 
nesses that are the drug trade. 

Otherwise, you are chasing primarily small people, putting them 
in jail year after year, generation after generation. Break the busi- 
ness. Do not break the generation after generation is what we are 
calling for. 

Mr. SOUDER. Before yielding to Mr. Cummings, and I say this 
and for those who are not used necessarily to this aggressive ques- 
tioning coming out of me to an administration figure that we, in 
fact, share most views. We have some disagreements right now. 
You are having to defend a budget that basically I do not believe 
is defensible. But this is — we share deeply almost all the different 
values and my being aggressive and your being defensive. I encour- 
age you to be a little more cautious because you, in effect, have im- 
plied several times that the primary resistance to this are people’s 
jobs, that people do not want to have change in certain areas be- 
cause they are vested in a certain way. This is somewhat a dis- 
agreement of philosophy, not about who has turf or jobs. I believe, 
as you aggressively do, that Colombia, Afghanistan, I have made 
those same kind of arguments, but it is a balanced approach, and 
I believe this budget is gutting a balanced approach. That is my 
concern. Mr. Cummings. 

Mr. Cummings. Can you explain what data goes into OMB’s pro- 
gram assessment rating to how HIDTA and the Media Campaign 
were rated? Do you know? 
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Mr. Walters. Yes. The principal data that goes into it are the 
reports that are part of the GPRA process, the government results 
and — the accountability statute that each program is supposed to 
provide. The quality of the desi^ of those plans and objectives for 
the program. And then the quality of the measurement of achieve- 
ment of those. In other words, if the program has a certain purpose 
but the operation of the program is not aligned with that purpose 
or is not able to carry out that purpose or the data shows that if 
it is aligned properly it is not achieving that purpose, it gets a 
lower score than one that is. Again, this is a tool. It is a tool for 
the decisionmaker. It is not the decisionmaker. 

Mr. Cummings. From a very practical standpoint, let’s say the 
budget goes through as it is right now as proposed. What happens 
to the HIDTA offices? 

Mr. Walters. We are proposing — again, we have proposed this 
as a starting point. We have not proposed this as a decision in all 
detail. I will work with the Justice Department. We will work with 
people in the field to realign the program under the principle of in- 
tegration and coordination, focused on State and local support. I 
presume that means that some of the structure may continue as is. 
Some of the structure obviously would change. But we have not 
made — we have not decided that in advance. When you obviously 
meet with a program this involved, with the partnerships involved, 
we are going to need to work not only with Justice Department but 
obviously the people in the field. 

Mr. Cummings. But it could mean and it is reasonable to assume 
and you may have said this in what you just said, that some of 
those offices actually, the locks will be put on and the program 
itself is gone, will be gone, some of these 25 at least. 

Mr. Walters. Sure. Everything is on the table at this point. 

Mr. Cummings. I was listening to some of the chairman’s ques- 
tions. It was my understanding that back in the fiscal year 2006 
budget scores, there was a $300 million increase for the U.S. Immi- 
gration and Customs Enforcement as drug control spending. But 
when my staff looked at the ICE Web page, they saw items describ- 
ing ice’s efforts in the war on terrorism, investigations into Cana- 
dian telemarketing fraud and child sex abuse cases, to extradition 
of a double murderer to Honduras, but not a single item explicitly 
relating to drug control. How is it that ICE is scored as a drug con- 
trol while the costs of prosecuting and incarcerating defendants for 
drug crimes is excluded from the restructured Federal drug budg- 
et? 

Mr. Walters. You are asking that question because I think we 
have kind of touched on this topic, and I am glad to have a chance 
to respond. As you know, in the first strategy that we released in 
2002, we announced our intention to restructure the budget. The 
goal of this restructuring was to focus the program array on the 
things we are doing and managing to make the drug problem 
smaller, not just the cost of the drug problem. There had been in 
the past, beginning when I actually served in the Reagan adminis- 
tration, when this problem began, is to try to also capture, how 
much does the government spend on the drug problem? On many 
of those that were arrayed, part of them were arrayed to show 
what the costs were. Part of them were arrayed to show, if you 
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spend a lot of money, you care a lot, which sometimes is true, 
sometimes is not true. So, for example, programs like Head Start, 
because a small number of the people who came in relatively might 
have gotten referred to treatment or prevention, there was a good 
faith effort to estimate that, and that small percentage arrayed 
against a small program created a large number. So you had a 
large budget. 

But the problem was, I believe that was fundamentally dishonest 
and certainly was not good management because we were scoring 
parts of things that we could not manage and we could not work 
with you at managing. So we reduced the budget to the managed 
programs that are designed to make the problem smaller, so we 
could, for the first time, take money across supply and demand, 
prevention, treatment, interdiction and international programs. 
There are pressures on those programs that have to be kept in 
mind but we could look at these things and really do them in a 
comparative way. For some agencies, a small number, for example, 
some DHS programs. Veterans Affairs, this is modeled on what 
happened at the Department of Defense, you have multifunction 
programs that do not pull out a single component like DEA or like 
the block grant for treatment. What did we do in that case? We 
issued a series of circulars asking those departments, once they got 
their appropriation and on the basis of the appropriation we rep- 
resented, to give us a financial expenditure plan that they would 
manage those dollars for drug control purposes. For example, we 
made a change in this year’s budget with regard to Veterans Af- 
fairs. Veterans Affairs had scored not only the treatment, and as 
you know they are the largest single hospital system in the coun- 
try, and they spend a lot on treatment. In addition to that, they 
were scoring related health care costs for people who come into 
treatment. Sometimes those health care costs are a result of your 
addiction. We know there are diseases. But what that happened to 
do is capture roughly a half a billion dollars as treatment funds 
connected to this budget. 

As we refined these numbers in the process, we took those out. 
I could inflate the treatment number and the demand reduction 
number today by half a billion dollars just by not making that 
change. What I chose to do is to focus on, what are we really 
spending here and to talk about what — not what the drug problem 
costs, because you know the cost. A large portion of mental health 
costs are connected to substance abuse. A large portion of depend- 
ency and welfare costs, child endangerment costs as well as a vari- 
ety of other costs, prison costs, prosecutorial costs; those are not 
managed costs. Those are consequences of the drug problem, and 
we are not going to not give somebody health care and Medicare 
and Medicaid that may be because the disease is related to drugs 
because we did not fund the drug portion of it. We are not going 
to not incarcerate people that are convicted because we did not 
score this. 

Again, we provide information on cost. We provide a report which 
we just released again on the cost of drugs to the society. The spe- 
cific institutional costs, incarceration, problems in their jobs, health 
care costs, missed opportunity costs. We provide that report in a 
separate publication that covers all those costs. So we are not hid- 
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ing any of those costs. What we are doing is providing a budget 
that really shows you what we are spending and so, when you 
make choices as legislators, you can say, I think this ratio is wrong 
or I think this program makes sense, and this does not make sense, 
and you are not getting a scored array of money that does not 
mean anything. 

It also allows people to say, we are spending $80 billion on drugs, 
and how can we show it is effective? I recognize $12.5 billion is a 
lot of money. I have not been in Washington so long that I do not 
spend that. But I like to point out to people, for those who think 
it is a lot, it is a big country, a country that spends $25 billion on 
candy a year. So I think this is a responsible budget that focuses 
on the responsible programs that work, and we need to make sure 
that is what we are focused on and not about accumulating costs 
for reasons that really confuse the central debates we need to have. 

Mr. SouDER. Mr. Cummings asked you about ICE and the fact 
that ICE does not have anything on their home page, and we are 
having a tremendous problem as a member of the Homeland Secu- 
rity Committee figuring out what they are actually doing in drugs. 
Why is that in the budget when they do not even acknowledge in 
their home page that they do it? 

Mr. Walters. Again, I cannot account for what is on their Web 
page. I can account for what is in their financial plan, and we will 
be happy to provide that to the committee. I think that is a truer 
statement of what is going on here. And obviously, I could put any- 
thing on a Web page and make it seem bigger than it is. The issue 
is, what are you doing? But I will say that ICE is a valuable and 
important player in a number not only of investigations but, obvi- 
ously, enforcement actions, and we are working with them, as we 
are with other agencies of Homeland Security, and the personnel 
there are making important contributions. I am sorry that some of 
this stuff does not get conveyed to the public, which is important, 
and to other people as clearly as it should be, but I do not think 
that is indicative of the fact that they are not doing and we cannot 
account for the fidelity between what we propose in the budget and 
what we see as results to the best of our ability in these multi- 
function agencies. 

Mr. SouDER. There is an alternative explanation to what you just 
said. In other words, your explanation is that the home page may 
not be reflective of what they are doing and what we are in effect 
questioning, is the financial proposal to you reflective of what they 
are doing, because maybe the home page is reflective of what they 
are doing and that is my concern from hearings cross-examining 
ICE officials. 

Mr. Walters. I believe those financial plans, and my staff can 
correct me if I am wrong, are also subject to their financial 
authority’s audit and vouching for it. You do not just get to kind 
of say you spent that much and we say, OK, great, we take you 
at your word. There are internal financial and fiscal measures. 

Again, when we imposed using these authorities that actually 
are in the office and are a subject of, I think, our reauthorization, 
when we imposed these they were not particularly welcome in a lot 
of these agencies because we were now telling people in agencies 
that, in addition to kind of like giving us an estimate of what you 
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spend that you then can go ahead and do whatever you want with, 
you are actually going to have to do what you said, and we are 
going to require — we require a spending plan before they spend 
their fiscal year money. So we will be happy to let you know what 
we see and what the corresponding report is on the fidelity of those 
financial plans but, again, we have done this to create a real rep- 
resentation of where resources are going and to really be able to 
make decisions about priorities that are consistent with what hap- 
pens to the best of our ability. 

Mr. Cummings. One of the programs that we have been able to 
move enthusiastically under this subcommittee was the Drug-Free 
Communities Program. It is a program that we embraced because 
it is a way of empowering the everyday citizen who wants to ad- 
dress prevention and drug problems in their neighborhoods to do 
something. There are so many people who are probably watching 
us right now who are sitting there just feeling helpless. And so that 
is a program that I like. I am sure — and it is just based upon con- 
versations with my colleagues, not only on this subcommittee and 
committee but in the Congress. I get a lot of inquiries about it. Peo- 
ple want to try to help their communities help themselves. You 
talked about the effectiveness of using taxpayer dollars. I just was 
wondering, what is your assessment of the Drug-Free Communities 
Program? And then we had to call this an institute, and now I see 
that their budget has been cut by half I am just wondering, where 
are we on that? 

Mr. Walters. Let me make it clear. We have level funded the 
Drug-Free Communities Program. We have requested the same 
funds in the various components that we requested last year. In 
this budget environment, we did that because we think it is an im- 
portant program. It is a measure — as you can see, we have made 
sometimes painful decisions on programs we do not support, and 
we made those recommendations. We have doubled the number of 
Drug-Free Communities during the first term of the Bush adminis- 
tration. There are now 714. We have worked with your office on 
one of those coalitions in your district. We believe this works. It is 
in the process, though, as a new program of a complete evaluation. 
It has been reviewed under the hard structure, but we are in the 
process of creating an evaluation mechanism that will allow us to 
tell whether those communities are effective. I have instructed my 
staff to accelerate that process to the maximum extent possible be- 
cause I think what we want to do is to see as clearly as we can 
what the contribution is of those communities in reducing drug use. 
We believe it allows us to bring together, as you know, faith com- 
munities, treatment, law enforcement, private sector, government, 
schools, parents, public officials in those communities, because we 
know that when they all play a critical role in this problem, we 
make more progress. We think that is the way to go. The program 
is designed to, as you know, help to form coalitions, help to stand 
them up, give them a number of years, if they are working to be 
able to be supported and to then get them supported by the com- 
munity. So we are hoping to be able to continue the process of 
growing that program. But the goal is, I think, certainly reflected — 
the goal of increasing those communities, the number of commu- 
nities we have met, we continue to push the program. 
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Mr. Cummings. The reason why I raised the question is that 
there is $10 million on the authorization, but I guess your argu- 
ment would be is that if it is level funded, considering all the 
things that are happening to other parts of the budget, that is con- 
sidered a victory. I am not trying to be facetious. 

Mr. Walters. Yes. Look, would you make some of these deci- 
sions in another environment? Maybe. Maybe. Again, I think this 
program is strong. Also, I think it would be useful to us to have 
the evaluation. Again, I think people feel very good about the pro- 
gram. I think it has done some remarkable things. I have visited 
a lot of these communities. It gives hope. I agree with you. My 
staff, I am instructing to actively try to recruit more in areas that 
we identify where there is a drug problem. This is a tool that is 
relatively inexpensive that allows us to help organize people, in our 
cities, in Native American areas that have been hit by substance 
abuse, in rural areas where people feel isolated. We have all kinds 
of examples of these that work. We have created mentoring coali- 
tions to help start other coalitions. We have a lot of things going 
on. We have people who — yet we are also being rigorous and say 
where coalitions fail. We want to be able to replace failing coali- 
tions with new coalitions that have an opportunity to work and 
allow failing coalitions to have an incentive to make themselves 
work. We went through this, I think, with some of the folks in your 
district where they had trouble getting themselves organized, and 
now they are there, and now they are moving, I think. 

Mr. Cummings. They are. That is what I was trying to get to 
when I was talking about the coalition piece being cut in half It 
seems to me that, if we really want to maximize our dollars and 
try to guarantee as much progress as we can, you want to buildup 
your coalition. It seems like your institute, if you build that insti- 
tute up, have that cooperation using best practices and things of 
that nature, then you would have a better opportunity of maximiz- 
ing effectiveness. 

I know it is a small amount of money but I am talking about the 
coalition piece. But I think, for that small amount of money, the 
dividends are just huge, or have the potential of being huge. So the 
last thing I think I would want to see done is cut the coalition in- 
stitute piece in half. Do you follow me? 

Mr. Walters. Yes. Again, I understand this as we are not only 
supporting the community coalitions program, we are supporting 
the institute. We are not supporting it at the same level Congress 
appropriated last year. You added $1 million. We believe that, 
under those circumstances, our request last year is the right re- 
quest this year. People will have other views. We are not trying to 
cut the effectiveness of the program. We are trying to make sure 
we support the program and continue that effort and in this envi- 
ronment, again, I think this is a measure of our seriousness in sup- 
port and not a measure of criticism here. There may be a difference 
about how much money you put into the institute versus — look, my 
own view is I want to keep that million dollars in the base of the 
program to start more coalitions. It is $100,000 a year; $1 million 
is 10 more coalitions. Maybe somebody thinks that $1 million in 
the institute is a better way. I guess my view is, I want to keep 
that $1 million in the coalition program. You could say, well, why 
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don’t I just ask for another $1 million? Because I also have to 
worry about the technology transfer program and C tack and the 
Media Campaign. So we are trying to make an environment that 
is responsible decisions about proportionality which I recognize rea- 
sonable people could differ over. That is the thought process. I am 
being honest with you. 

Mr. Cummings. Let me just ask you this. I think you said — cor- 
rect me if I am wrong — you said that when — I guess when Clinton 
first came in, you decided you wanted to leave. Is that what you 
said? 

Mr. Walters. That was too brief. I am sorry. At the end of the 
President’s father’s administration when I was working at the drug 
office, there was a request for individuals, political appointees, I 
was actually a deputy for supply reduction at that time, to stay on 
in each of the agencies to transfer the agencies to the incoming ad- 
ministration. I was asked to be that person at the Office of Na- 
tional Drug Control Policy. There were 146 FFEs in the office at 
that time. Following the inauguration, I was in there, it was Feb- 
ruary 9, I believe, I was there till that point. I was working with 
the one person that was there for transition. The administration 
announced that it was going to cut the office from the 140-plus po- 
sitions, and we had already removed political appointees, so it was 
below that a bit, to 25. I did not believe that there could be a seri- 
ous transition to 25 people, and so I resigned at that point before 
Mr. Brown was nominated and confirmed which I would not have 
done, but I just felt that, and that is why I maybe was too defen- 
sive when the chairman suggested that my office was being gutted. 
I have been there, and I have strong feelings about the office. 

I think the country is certainly stronger than any single bureau- 
cratic office, but I think it plays an important part and so maybe 
I reacted a little more strongly than I should have. But I watched 
a lot of destruction. I watched a lot of what we had built up be- 
cause the office just came into existence in 1989, and I think, while 
the office does not simply make for the national effort, I do think 
it exists to coordinate things that need to be coordinated and when 
it is broken, things start falling apart. As long as I am here, I am 
only going to be here as long as I think things are not falling apart, 
and I do not think that is what is happening here and I maybe re- 
acted a little too strongly to the hint that the chairman thought 
they were. Again, I recognize that we are all in the same agree- 
ment on this, but there was some painful history there. 

Mr. Cummings. Let me just ask you this. I hate to put you on 
the spot, but I am curious. When you look at the cuts, is there any- 
thing, any of these cuts that bother you personally? I believe in 
you. But I am just wondering, is there anything here that bothers 
you? That you look at and you say, well, you know, maybe we have 
gone a little bit too far here? Or maybe this is not going to get it? 
Is there anything here? Or that you lose a little sleep over? 

Mr. Walters. I think that the array of programs that we are 
talking about here are, and not just because I am in the adminis- 
tration, are the things we need to do. The places that we have in- 
creased funding I believe are critical places. Would I if I had a free 
hand do more? Last year, we asked for $200 million in the Presi- 
dent’s Access to Recovery Program. Congress gave us $100 million. 
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I believe and the President believes we need more money in treat- 
ment. We believe we need to provide it in a flexible way. We be- 
lieve we need to provide it to more of the people who are seeking 
treatment and do not get it. If we came back and asked for $150 
million, I recognize in this budget it is going to be hard to get the 
additional $50 million. I certainly know that both of you care very 
much about this, and we are going to need help again to try to get 
that. I would like to see more of that. The other large cut that you 
have brought up, look, I believe the HIDTA program will work bet- 
ter or the purpose of HIDTA by restructuring in focus. I sense 
there is a disagreement among us about what we should be taking 
our bearing from and so forth. I believe that we can change the 
face, and we can only change the face of supply reduction system- 
ically by coordinated intelligence-based Federal, State and local en- 
forcement. We are partly moving there. We need to accelerate that 
as rapidly as possible. 

Maybe we should have some discussions with you and maybe 
some of your key staff about what tools we think we are bringing 
to bear and why we think that so that you can have a full under- 
standing of maybe why it is not just a matter of, somebody says 
yes and somebody says no from the executive branch. You have 
many things you have to be concerned about. I understand that. 
We should be fair in making sure we are making you fully aware 
of what we are thinking so you can judge whether or not we are 
right. 

The other area is obviously in the Safe and Drug-Free Schools 
Program. I understand that this is certainly a serious cut, and I 
also understand that it affects the apparent balance in the pro- 
gram. And I certainly appreciate the many people who are worlong 
in schools to be effective. The problem with the program is that in 
this environment, the program is not focused effectively and de- 
monstrably on reducing drug use and prevention. We believe that 
we can better support that by working in community coalitions, by 
nationally targeted programs where we put more money into the 
national program part of the education account to allow account- 
able grant programs to reduce substance abuse. We also believe 
that, frankly, as we have talked, the other areas of support that 
we are trying to foster are building into the health care system a 
better ability to screen for drug problems early, doctors and pedia- 
tricians and hospitals in the screening brief interventions pro- 
grams, in the effort to bring drug courts. We are trying to double 
the drug courts program. There were 400 more drug courts last 
year alone, up to over 1,600. Everybody knows these work and they 
are critical for people who start down the path to stop and to get 
them early. We also believe that drug testing is the most powerful 
and potentially far-reaching and lasting program. If we can get 
over the misunderstanding that it is going to be used to punish — 
that it cannot be used to punish — it allows us to connect the under- 
standing of addiction as a disease with the tool of public health 
that has changed the face of so many childhood diseases. 

We cannot give people the treatments we have for HIV/AIDS if 
we do not test them to find out whether they have HIV. We do not 
treat people for tuberculosis if we do not test them as to whether 
they have tuberculosis. And when we do, certainly we have to 
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worry sometimes about the stigma, but in this case, we know test- 
ing works for adults in major parts of our, not only the military 
and transportation safety, but when I go to schools, I see kids who 
are afraid. I am sure they are the same kids that you see in Balti- 
more, the same kids I see in other cities and places. Middle school 
and high school, they see what is happening to some of their peers 
and some of their families. They do not understand why adults do 
not do more to stop it. It is because, in part, in addition to preven- 
tion, it is a game of hide and seek. Kids start, they bring this be- 
havior back, they encourage their friends to use with them. They 
are an example. Drug use is fun and it does not cause any con- 
sequences. Look at me. That is an ad for drug use. What testing 
does is it gives those kids the ability to say, I cannot use, I get test- 
ed. It is an amazingly powerful prevention tool, and in the schools, 
that have it, kids feel safe. 

Mr. Cummings. I have to tell you, if I extracted a part of the ar- 
gument you just made, it would fit very nicely with justifying keep- 
ing the Safe and Drug-Free Schools piece. I am just telling you, 
what you just said. As you were talking, I could not help but think 
about — and then I will finish up. I am finished, Mr. Chairman. 

When I think about Safe and Drug-Free Schools, I think about 
the fact that with our kids, it is not always the deed. It is the mem- 
ory. It is a memory that we impart with them that lasts with them 
for a long time. As I was sitting here listening to you, I could not 
help but think about my daughter who is now 23 years old. I will 
never forget; she came home when she was about 6 years old, and 
she says, “Guess what I learned today, dad?” I said, “What is that?” 
She said, “I learned the fire department came in and told us to 
stop, drop and roll.” I had never heard of that, believe it or not. 
The reason why it came into my mind is because, as we were talk- 
ing about it, I was kidding her about it the other day. 

But what I am saying is I am just wondering. I heard your testi- 
mony about the Drug-Free Schools. It seems like the problems that 
you talked about, in other words, trying to measure, making sure 
the money actually goes into efforts to stop our kids, prevent our 
kids from using drugs, it seems like there would have been a better 
way than, say, eliminating the program even if you had to reduce 
the funds, I do not agree with that, but if you had to, but to zero 
in a bit on those specific concerns. I am sure you may have had 
more than you did not mention. But what I am saying to you is 
sometimes I think we need to — the same reasons you just gave are 
the same reasons that I think it is important that we send those 
messages as early as possible, and hopefully, when that young per- 
son gets in that environment, whether they are in the 10th or 12th 
grade, 11th grade or whatever, and they are around drugs that 
they can hearken back to a time when there was some program in 
their school where Ms. Brown said something about not using 
drugs. It may sound very simple, but it is very real. 

I think one of the things that Americans are asking for, I hear 
all this stuff about moral concerns in the elections and all that, but 
you know what people really want? They want to make sure that 
government helps them raise their kids in a safe environment, in 
an environment that is healthy, and so that they can grow up and 
be productive citizens. I think that those kinds of programs like the 
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safe and drug-free schools is one of those things, because all kids 
go to school. We have a captive audience. Just something that I 
just wish you would consider. 

Mr. Walters. Thank you. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SOUDER. I want to ask some additional questions on inter- 
national. First, you do not only manage different programs, but you 
also weigh in on a wide range as our No. 1 antidrug spokesman. 
I wondered if you have weighed in with USAID concerning its fi- 
nancing of harm reduction programs. Let me give you two exam- 
ples. 

The 14th International Conference of Reduction of Drug-related 
Harm was held in Chiang Mai, Thailand from April 6-10, 2003. It 
was sponsored by the International Harm Reduction Association, 
the Asian Harm Reduction Network and cosponsored by the Center 
for Harm Reduction and USAID. What was a Federal agency doing 
cosponsoring in effect a drug maintenance, as you and I have 
worked with this issue — harm reduction is a code word. What were 
we doing and did you speak up to USAID and say, this is not what 
you should be doing with Federal dollars? Also, the Asian Harm 
Reduction Network’s 350-page second edition manual for reducing 
drug-related harm in Asia contains a USAID logo, and the produc- 
tion of the manual is acknowledged inside the cover, “this publica- 
tion was made possible through support provided by the Office of 
Strategic Planning Operations and Technical Support, Bureau for 
Asia and the Near East, United States Agency for International 
Development.” 

Included in the second chapter of the manual, rationale for harm 
reduction, are sections on, “needle and syringe programs,” “sales 
and purchasing of injecting equipment,” and removing barriers. 
Chapter five, injecting safely, are sections devoted to, “sharing of 
injecting equipment and safe injecting.” Did you review the USAID 
drug program and have you spoken with Administrator Mastios 
about the abuse of taxpayer dollars clearly contrary to the intent 
of Congress? 

Mr. Walters. I was not aware of these publications, or I did not 
attend that meeting. I will say that, as I think you know, we have 
been pretty aggressive with international bodies that have been 
called to or drifted toward harm reduction, more aggressive than 
I believe others have been in the past as this has become a more 
pervasive issue. We have reminded people of their treaty obliga- 
tions. We have talked to media in some foreign countries, including 
Canada. You were with me. 

We have met with international bodies, including U.N. bodies 
about the structure. I was not aware of the particular publication. 
I will be happy to look into it and report back to you. 

Mr. Souder. Thank you. Let me move on. You and I argued yes- 
terday about Drug-Free Schools, so we will not go through that 
today. But I have some concerns. I know the program is not as ef- 
fective as it should be but I do not believe it should be zeroed out. 
I believe we need to make it more effective. Let me go to intel- 
ligence next because you talked about intelligence and you made a 
statement with which I do not agree. I agree that intelligence is 
the most important but intelligence without the assets to effectively 
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do something about it is a problem, and we have been hearing 
steadily from the different agencies about concern that our intel- 
ligence is identifying targets, and we are not able to implement, 
and this budget I believe will make it more difficult to implement. 
Let me give you an example. JIATF South is a successor, as you 
know, to JIATF East which is based in Key West. They are respon- 
sible for coordinating drug interdiction between defense, customs. 
Coast Guard and other agencies on the gulf coast. JIATF West, 
based in Alameda, CA, was responsible for the same mission in the 
eastern Pacific. As of October 1, 2003, JIATF South’s area of re- 
sponsibility was expanded to include both the Gulf coast Caribbean 
and the eastern Pacific, which was before under California. 

Now that the JIATF West is in Hawaii, they have a far more 
western outlook. This change has greatly increased JIATF South’s 
workload, which goes directly to your question of intelligence, but 
it has apparently come with no additional resources or personnel, 
so they now have Caribbean and eastern Pacific, and at the same 
time, the Defense Department has reduced their budget. So while 
we are talking about the importance of intelligence, we have con- 
solidated and factually reduced, and it did not transfer those re- 
sources. In other words, they reduced JIATF West when it went, 
and they did not transfer them to the south. So given this DOD re- 
organization, what have you done to make sure that we have ade- 
quate resources that they can manage it in JIATF South? 

Mr. Walters. The use of those interdiction resources, as you 
know, are something that we at times have to triage because of the 
platforms and the need for those platforms in a variety of missions. 
When we raise the threat level, we pull Coast Guard and other 
military assets into roles that may pull them out of interdiction 
service and have in the past, as well as when we have other kinds 
of demands throughout the Caribbean and the Pacific that are spe- 
cific and may move some of these around. We have a limited num- 
ber of these platforms and personnel. So in some cases, yes, it is 
a dollar issue, but in some cases, it is a matter of you have to use 
the pieces that are on the board at the present time. There have 
been and there are people as you know as well as I who have 
worked heroically over time in this area as in other areas of Home- 
land Security and Defense to do the additional job that they have 
had to face since September 11, 2001. I think their results speak 
for themselves. It is historic levels of seizures which no one has 
ever seen before. In fact, levels that, for the first time, give us the 
possibility of having a fundamental change in the ability to market 
some of these substances on the basis of a significant contribution 
from interdiction. We are trying to work to make sure that these 
resources are allied, but as you know as well as I, I cannot tell you 
that we do not base demands on military personnel, military budg- 
ets as well as Homeland Security agencies. So we are trying to 
triage this. 

I do not think that anyone can say that the budget as it was pre- 
sented is chintzy with regard to Homeland Security or the war on 
terror. We have tried to focus on that, understanding it is the first 
priority. Yes, we are still — we still have limits. And so I understand 
your point, and I will continue to try to work to help to make sure 
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the resources are there. My staff works regularly with the people 
in those centers and in those agencies. 

I would expect that at times and sometimes for some duration, 
people are going to feel some additional weight and sometimes we 
do not have all the platforms we want. We are trying with this 
budget to increase the available flight hours, for example, from air 
time patrol aircraft, which are a critical part of the interdiction 
process. We are looking at deploying and the Coast Guard has been 
heroic in deploying more of the hitron teams that are so effective 
in this kind of interdiction in most of both the East Pac and the 
Caribbean. Again, though, I would say, the achievement here under 
these circumstances is largely because of substantially improved in- 
telligence that helps to give us the ability to use platforms in a tar- 
geted way. As you know, you have seen this, there are vast 
amounts of ocean and vast amounts of air and vast amounts of 
land that you have to cover. And if you are out there patrolling 
around looking for something, you are not going to find much. 

Mr. SOUDER. Does it make you sick to your stomach when you 
hear people at these intelligence agencies saying we can see this 
stuff moving, but we do not have the resources to stop it, knowing 
people are going to die on the streets of the United States because 
we do not have the resources to stop it, now that we know it is 
coming? 

Mr. Walters. Sure. But the goal here is — I also am aware that 
this is — it is an operational setting. You try to have as many re- 
sources as you can in an optimal way because there are demands 
on resources other places that are also designed to save lives. We 
cannot just make sure everybody has everything they want in one 
sector all the time and that means we are going to try to optimize 
productivity and make a judgment about how. 

Mr. SoUDER. Part of what the frustration, and it is bubbling up 
in Congress is that we had a battle in the last administration of 
where initially the Defense Department had put drug use. They 
had put it at the bottom. By the end of the Clinton administration, 
to their credit, they had moved it back up. Our current defense sec- 
retary moved it back to the bottom, so we have seen it weaken at 
JIATF Six. And consolidating it into Northern Command, we are 
having the battle over air time assets in the Caribbean and South 
America. 

We are having a similar battle over in Afghanistan that I am 
going to get to in a minute, and the fact is that we have intel- 
ligence. They have pulled refueling support out, which has been 
very critical, and we could get that in a speculative question of po- 
tential terrorist activity, when we know we have 20,000 to 30,000 
people dying annually of drug abuse, when we see a load of cocaine 
and heroin coming and do not catch it because we are trying to pre- 
vent something that we do not have — it is a risk assessment game 
here. None of us want a nuclear, chemical or biological attack to 
hit the United States. None of us even want a small dirty bomb 
to hit the United States. The question here is that you have to do 
risk assessment, and this is what some of us are pushing. 

Sometimes you are going to need to be the skunk at the picnic 
because somebody has to say, you cannot put it all over here for 
an infinitesimal risk and ignore what is coming at you. That is ter- 
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rorism in the streets of Baltimore, terrorism in the streets of Fort 
Wayne, and let it come when we see it coming, where we know it 
is going to land. But we have a boat pulled over here because there 
is a one-one-thousandth of a hundredth percent chance that some- 
thing may be coming over here, and everybody panicked. That is 
literally what is happening right now in the resource battle be- 
cause nobody wants to get blamed for missing something because 
we have diverted resources. That is why we are questioning the 
ICE budget, because it does not reflect that these resources that 
might be dedicated to drugs, the second they have any kind of 
warning they go off of drugs; whereas if it is a drug agent who is 
assigned to that, like we are battling the Air and Marine Division, 
if it is somebody trained to be a drug agent, we know that the like- 
lihood of them being diverted for anything but a real threat is 
minimal. But if it is a budget item that says this is for narcotics 
and it is not a dedicated narcotics person, it means that about 80 
percent of the time, they get diverted. The boat, unless it is a clear 
drug boat, gets pulled back into harbor. So we get accounted in the 
drug budget — gives us, oh, we are flat funding drugs, but in fact, 
we are not. The same thing with air platforms. We need to know 
out of — your position is that you are going to be a strong advocate 
internally and stand up and say, look, we understand there are 
other problems but I am the drug guy and you cannot forget us or 
we are just going to get run over by the huge complex that is push- 
ing the terrorism on the Defense side which are important and 
which every Member of Congress campaigns on, including me, but 
not at the expense of forgetting what is happening at the grass- 
roots level as people are dying in the streets back home. 

Let me get into Afghanistan, and I will finish with my round of 
questioning here. I have become concerned that not only did we 
allow the biggest growth in heroin in modern times there on our 
watch, partly because this was a low priority and the Defense De- 
partment does not grant the link between, or has not at least his- 
torically granted the link between terrorism and drugs. They did 
not understand how many people were dying around the world ap- 
parently in their effort because it is a very difficult terrain. It is 
a very difficult country that nobody has ever been able to get con- 
trol, including the Afghanis themselves under any administration 
in their history. We know that there are warlords in the north who 
get tied up with it, but most of it is down in the Kabul area that 
is critical to the support of the government. 

It is not like I have not been there, I have not talked to, I have 
not met with Kurds. I know how difficult the process is. But the 
fact is that, on our watch, it soared. We had knowledge of where 
this is and we have not sprayed it. the British did not spray it, and 
then we did not spray it. Secretary Powell seemed very committed, 
but the current Secretary seems to be backing up, and I have a 
very deep concern about that. And in the last 2 weeks, we have 
seen a whole bunch of publicity on the news that seems more to 
be praising the efforts rather than acknowledging that our efforts 
there are miserable, that they put several DEA agents in who are 
more or less trapped in Kabul. We holler about getting them heli- 
copters, and then they put proposed second-rate Russian heli- 
copters or other helicopters rather than the helicopters that we 
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would put our own military in. And then act like two DEA agents 
are going to solve the heroin problem there without military sup- 
port. They need Huey helicopters. They need soldiers to protect 
them coming in. 

We would not dream in Colombia of doing what we are doing in 
Afghanistan. And if the administration continues to defend not 
spraying, low-grade helicopters, minimal in Afghanistan, I do not 
know how I can go to the floor with a straight face or go down to 
Colombia and tell them, by the way, you have to spray. By the 
way, we need helicopters that are high-level helicopters. By the 
way, we need to have troops to support you on the ground so you 
do not get shot out of the air when you go to your area. Because 
what has worked, as you have said, in Colombia is having these 
type of things. And in Afghanistan, what in the world are we 
doing? Those people who have been involved in this are disturbed 
that other Members of Congress are going over there and getting 
a whitewash. The question is, is somebody in the administration 
going to stand up and say, look, you are doing better than you were 
a year ago, but the fact is, as you have said in front of our commit- 
tee and I have said, the Taliban had a huge jump in heroin. Then 
for 2 years they basically went down because they stockpiled it. So 
there is some news story or some spray story on the national news 
that says, oh, the opium farmers in south Afghanistan decided not 
to grow this year. They just had the biggest growth in world his- 
tory in Afghanistan. So what if they do not do it a year or two? 
We did not send any message. And we are urging them to do alter- 
native crops. What we know is alternative crops will not work un- 
less they see they are not going to make the money out of heroin. 
Then they will talk to us about alternative crops. Is anybody taking 
this message to the rest of the administration? 

If Secretary Rice and Secretary Rumsfeld both develop this atti- 
tude, we are in deep trouble. At least Secretary Powell was battling 
with Secretary Rumsfeld about it, and Congress has been battling, 
and we need to know where you stand, and are you going to speak 
up on our problems in Afghanistan? 

Mr. Walters. Let me start by saying, the budget that we are 
discussing includes one of the largest single 1-year increases, I 
think, in any place outside the Andes for Afghanistan. We are put- 
ting resources there. We have done resources in regard to the sup- 
plemental. The circumstance I think we also need to be in, as you 
and I have discussed this before, we may see this in slightly dif- 
ferent ways. Several years ago, Afghanistan for the first time got 
its independence. Within the last year, it not only elected its first 
President but, just before that, got its first constitution. 

As people reported at the time, some people who voted for the 
President said, for the first time in 5,000 years, somebody asked 
the people of Afghanistan who they wanted to have govern them. 
I think we have seen the benefits of democracy here. 

We all understand that the largest single threat, I think, includ- 
ing President Karzai, but certainly the Secretary of State, the cur- 
rent Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, certainly the 
President and my colleagues at the White House, that one of the 
single, if not the single biggest single threat to the democracy in 
Afghanistan is opium production. 
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President Karzai has sought this time, this year, to respond to 
what everybody thinks is remarkable growth from last year’s pro- 
duction by organizing the leadership in the fledgling democracy, 
the Governors and some of the other leaders, to knock this down 
themselves. 

He strongly made the argument that for this year he doesn’t 
want to spray it. Frankly, our ability to move and put in the infra- 
structure we have in Colombia in several months was probably not 
a very conducive situation to have a massive or significant spray. 

You know we are talking about over 200,000 hectares of poppy. 
We sprayed 130,000 to 140,000 hectares of coke in Colombia in a 
12-month period last year, with a full and uprunning program. 
Poppy has to be eradicated in roughly 3 months, and we have dou- 
bled the area. 

The ops tempo would have to be, if you look at that, six to eight 
times the rate of what you have in Colombia. You can’t — even the 
United States cannot drop that in 2 months. And as I think, be- 
cause you have been involved in this, you also know, my experience 
in working with countries in the world is it makes an awful lot of 
difference whether the leader of that country wants to do this. 

The difference in Colombia today, while we have resources that 
are obviously critical — the single biggest difference is President 
Uribe. His goal is zero coca, zero poppy in Colombia. And he has 
aggressively pushed that. We have leaders in other countries that 
have been our partners, who are working hard in difficult cir- 
cumstances, but they are not as committed, they are not as able. 

Now, for President Karzai to ask for this year, to say let me do 
it my way as the new leader of Afghanistan, let me try to rely on 
Governors — some of which I have transitioned out and put in my 
persons, some of the leaders and some of the military leaders that 
we have moved, let me put an Afghan face on this. Let’s not have, 
in this new democracy, spraying, given some of the history of these 
factors in the past with Russia and/or Soviet Union and Afghani- 
stan. Let me try to do this my way. 

Now, I don’t know whether some of these accounts that have 
been recently written about how much progress was made — I am 
always skeptical of these things until we prove them. We have 
teams, as you may now know, looking out to see if we can verify 
this in the report term, and we will report these obviously to you 
and other Members of Congress and the American people as soon 
as we have something definitive. 

I don’t believe we will have a survey until the end of the year, 
but we can see, hopefully, with enough people out there, what’s 
going on. But many of us do believe that ultimately if you are going 
to eradicate on a large scale, you are going to need to do spray. 

I will point out, though, that when President Uribe took office, 
most of the people who gave an assessment of him, including not 
only intelligence agencies, but some people in Congress and then 
the executive branch, said he cannot do what he says he is going 
to do. And every single case, in my experience, everything he said 
he is going to do, he has done or he has done more than he said 
he was going to do. 

I don’t know what the relationship will show in the history be- 
tween President Karzai and what he says he is going to do in his 
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achievements, but I do think in a new democracy, and given the 
importance of the leadership of the nation, and under the cir- 
cumstances we face with the logistical situation of our own, giving 
him a chance to show what he could do in Afghanistan is a reason- 
able position. 

Now, on the issue of how much do U.S. agencies support this, as 
you know we are training police, military, supporting court sys- 
tems, alternative development, infrastructure development, all 
those things are ongoing. They are in a difficult security environ- 
ment in some places. There are other priorities that we have had 
to face over the last several years that have made our ability to 
have to triage security situations — and while supporting elections 
and other things — not the easiest task even for the United States 
of America. 

I don’t believe that we have made bad decisions. Now, an individ- 
ual emphasis here or there, but I don’t believe that we have failed 
to do what we could do under the circumstances. But that doesn’t 
mean that we are happy with where the poppy or where the opium 
trade is. We need to go after it more aggressively. We are propos- 
ing — and my office has been involved directly in creating a strategy 
that includes five parts that we are going to try to implicate on 
eradication, institution building, alternative development, standing 
up, cooperation, domestically and internationally, that we believe 
will make a difference. 

But, again, until we get there, I am not saying it is done, but 
I do believe the path for creating a better situation not only for de- 
mocracy, but for the drug trade, is a path that we can reasonably 
expect ourselves to follow. 

Are we impatient as you are? Of course we are. But I do think 
that while reasonable people might differ about emphasis or how 
we construct this, given where we started, given the primitive cir- 
cumstances that we are in, given how fast this came back, and 
under the overall threats we felt and we had to face in the global 
war on terror, Afghanistan is a remarkable success in terms of 
where institutions are today. We have to get rid of the poppy. And 
President Karzai is saying — and I think the people around him un- 
derstand that, and that, as a lead partner in this relationship, is 
critical. 

Mr. SouDER. I appreciate your explanation. I believe if the Amer- 
ican people knew the classified material, they would be outraged, 
and I believe as that comes out, we are going to face a problem 
here in Congress that is greater if the administration doesn’t ad- 
dress directly and aggressively what is impossible to sit on indefi- 
nitely. 

That the fact is that we knew where supplies were, and we didn’t 
attack them; that there were political reasons not to do so; that we 
don’t control much of the ground now; that President Karzai has 
given us lots of words, and I have heard them, and I believe he is 
an honest man trying to do this. 

We do not take this out of President Toledo in Peru. He is in a 
teetering democracy that just had a terrible administration. He is 
in a teetering position. That democracy could fall. In Bolivia it 
could fall. In Ecuador they had seven Presidents in 9 years. 
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And if they start looking at it and saying oh, teetering, we can’t 
do this, we send messages that are going to reverberate around the 
world based on trying to treat Afghanistan as a different type of 
a country than other countries. I understand that; historical. 

But, hey, the heroin wasn’t there when the king was there. It 
was not a democracy but it was a quasi-democracy, and it was a 
nation for a long period of time, it was not unorganized. And it had 
a period where it went chaotic. And I know it’s difficult; it’s dif- 
ficult in any country. 

President Uribe did have the courage to come in, but partly what 
he saw was DMZs, like we have right now in Afghanistan, do not 
work. In fact, in Afghanistan we have 80 percent of the country in 
a DMZ like we had in Colombia, where we can’t eradicate, where 
we can’t go in, and that type of approach in Afghanistan — maybe 
it’s too late this year. 

The British were in charge of it in the first place. We did a hear- 
ing on that. It may have been too late to get in this year. Then we 
ought to be going for the stockpiles, because we are going to spend 
millions and millions of dollars trying to interdict around the world 
now as a followup because we didn’t spend it at the front end. And 
that’s what I would say. 

Mr. Walters. I want to be clear. We don’t believe it’s too late 
to eradicate. In fact, we are training a centralized eradication force 
that will be in the field doing force to eradication, in addition to 
the supplements that President Karzai is organizing or attempting 
to organize with some of the provincial leadership. I was talking 
about aerial eradication only at this point in time. Again, I think 
that ultimately on the magnitude that we are talking about, there 
will be a considerable lead for aerial eradication. 

Mr. SOUDER. Manual eradication can’t even begin to hit a tiny 
portion, particularly when it’s not safe to go on the ground — and 
the only areas we can eradicate, and this is what we ran into in 
Colombia — is that if you only eradicate manually a small section of 
a country — and that’s a country that, in effect, you control the 
ground — what they do is they just plant in other areas where we 
don’t control the ground. 

The military has to get involved in this, because this is a shoot- 
ing war. And the DEA and the State Department are not going to 
be able to do spray planes. How is the DEA going to do a bust in 
trafficking when people have all sorts of military weapons? That in 
Colombia we don’t ask three DEA agents to go in with some State 
Department employee flying a plane. We have to have all kinds of 
trained units to protect them. The only organized force right now 
in Afghanistan is our military. 

And if they don’t take responsibility, the world will be so flooded 
with heroin that we won’t get this undone for 8 years. And that’s 
what many of us in Congress who have worked on this issue — Con- 
gressman Dana Rohrabacher is upset. Congressman Mark Kirk is 
upset, and furthermore downplaying it on the military side, which 
is what we are trying to do right now, and saying, oh, it’s not that 
great of a problem and they are going to be good for a year or two. 

This is what the Taliban did. And they didn’t even produce at the 
level of the market to keep the price up. They have enough right 
now unless we hit the stockpiling and go aggressively at this, this 
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will be a long-term set back here, and we don’t have a year for 
some of this. 

Mr. Walters. Well, let me just say, I don’t believe anybody is 
downplaying this. I don’t believe that the President, I don’t believe 
the Secretary of Defense, Secretary of State, I don’t believe the 
other officials that I work with, I don’t believe the British are 
downplaying it. I don’t believe President Karzai is downplaying it. 
They understand it’s central to the future and the stability and the 
possibilities of peace and stability and democracy in Afghanistan. 

The question is, what is a reasonable plan for the way ahead? 
We don’t intend to drop three DEA agents anywhere and tell them 
to go do X or Y. We are creating coordinated teams with Afghans 
and U.S. personnel, some DEA, some others. 

We are working with the British, we are working with other 
countries that have responsibility for some of the areas or cities of 
Afghanistan, to integrate the enforcement against labs, against 
people that are involved in trafficking, against the growing cultiva- 
tion, and the interdiction of the movements of drugs and drug-re- 
lated movements of precursors and others. 

Again, we are creating an integrated plan. We are standing it up 
in an environment which is more primitive even than Iraq. We are 
trying to create this with a country that wants to have leadership 
in its own country. I think the key here is, you know, there are lim- 
its to the resources and the people that we can play to kind of take 
over Afghanistan. 

But also, more than that, you have to give the country back at 
some point. You know, what we have in Colombia is, certainly, a 
lot of U.S. support. But the massive effort is Colombians, and Co- 
lombians that we have helped train, we have helped support. We 
are on some operations with them. We do provide equipment. 

But basically, you know, the operation — and I think what is so 
impressive about the cooperation is how the Colombians are taking 
it to the forefront, and I think that is a difference from some other 
places and sometimes in the past, even from Colombia. 

President Karzai is asking to have his people in the forefront. We 
are supporting him, including the U.S. military. What the ops 
tempo is, I recognize there are some people over there who, you 
know, criticize some of the other agencies when they are not there; 
they don’t do what they want, so forth. This is part of our job to 
try to manage this in reasonable ways. 

I don’t consider the goal of making nobody unhappy reasonable. 
But you are fair to say it has grown. It is unacceptable, it has to 
be contained, it has to be shrunk for both reasons of drug control 
and reasons of controlling terror and providing stability in Afghani- 
stan. 

But I disagree in the sense of, you know, people don’t get it. We 
get it. We are trying to do it. We are trying to do it as rapidly as 
possible. Do some people have a view that we should have done 
more, faster, in this area? I understand that they do. 

I sit through these meetings. I know demands on other sectors 
and personnel here. I do not believe that it — that what has been 
done was either unjustified or unreasonable because somebody was 
heavy-handed. I know that people believe that defense has not 
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been as aggressive as it could be and reasonable people may differ 
about that. 

Mr. SOUDER. Drugs are running 24th, or they are our 24th prior- 
ity, I think it’s a safe assumption. 

Mr. Walters. Well, except that if you look at what the Defense 
Department is doing, it is not 24th out of 24 priorities. It has main- 
tained its funding, it has maintained its support in critical areas. 
It has been aggressive in providing support for critical parts of this 
effort. 

The reason we are better — again, I understand what you said 
earlier, which I didn’t get a chance to comment about. Now if we 
see drugs coming to the United States from South America, we 
don’t stop it. Of course it’s troubling. But again, let’s step back and 
look at what the record is. 

We have historic seizures, massively fewer drugs are getting to 
the United States. Not a few fewer; massively fewer drugs are get- 
ting to the United States than ever before — through the support of 
Congress, plans, and the Andean initiative that was started before 
I got here, and started originally in its original form during Presi- 
dent Bush’s father’s administration — and massive increases in the 
effectiveness of interdiction. I’m sorry that some of that is not 
maybe as prominent or balanced on the Web sites of some of the 
agencies. 

But do I care more what is on the Web sites or what is not get- 
ting to the streets of America? The fact is, those men and women 
are saving lives every day with what they seize. Are we going to 
do better? We are all dedicated to try to do better. 

But again, I don’t think it’s fair to leave the impression that 
there’s a massive amount that we are not getting, or it is staying 
the same, or we are declining in our effectiveness. We are mas- 
sively more effective, not slightly more effective, massively more ef- 
fective every year. And I believe the budget that we are proposing 
will capitalize on that project. 

Mr. SoUDER. Well, thank you very much for being patient today 
and taking so many questions. 

I believe that we have been more successful. I am very concerned 
about the changes proposed inside the Department of Homeland 
Security from the Shadow Wolves to the Air and Marine Division, 
to how they are using the Coast Guard that will reduce that effec- 
tiveness. 

I am concerned that they are lowering their emphasis and funds 
to drug intelligence. I am concerned that, given the fact that we 
have made our first progress due largely to your aggressive ap- 
proach, that we seem to be backing away from some of the other 
things. 

I do want to say that in the budget, I very much appreciate your 
continued advocacy of the treatment programs. I thought there 
were a number of programs in there from drug courts to prison re- 
entry-type things that are very important that have been neglected. 
And what we do inside the prisons, the President said he was going 
to focus on this, and he is beginning to address that and I hope you 
will continue to work with us on that. 

Because that is a key part, and I think you have a balanced ap- 
proach overall, but we have some strong disagreements, and I am 
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sure you are going to hear about it from a lot more committees 
than this one, and we will continue to work together. 

With that, thank you for being with us. 

And we will go to panel II. 

Mr. Walters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SOUDER. If you will stand, we in this committee, we do as 
an oversight committee 

[Witness sworn.] 

Mr. SouDER. Let the record show that the witness responded in 
the affirmative. Thank you for your patience as we work through 
this budget, and thank you for joining us today. 

Will you go ahead and give us your testimony? 

STATEMENT OF PETER REUTER, PH.D., PROFESSOR, SCHOOL 
OF PUBLIC POLICY, UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 

Mr. Reuter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be here today to speak about the 
workability of the current ONDCP budget concept. I am a professor 
at the University of Maryland and a researcher at the RAND 
Corp., but the testimony represents my own opinions, not those of 
either RAND or the university. And I hope my written testimony 
may be entered into the record. 

My testimony will not deal with the proposed 2006 drug budget 
but with how well the current ONDCP budget concepts serves Con- 
gress and the public as a representation of Federal drug policy. The 
agency made major procedural changes in 2003. I argued that 
ONDCP changes, if properly implemented, could generate a useful 
document for that agency. However, there still remains a need for 
ONDCP to prepare a more comprehensive document, fully rep- 
resenting what the Federal Government spends to reduce the Na- 
tion’s drug problems, and providing the basis for fully informed pol- 
icy decisions. 

Moreover, there were problems in the implementation of the new 
procedures that resulted in the omission of some major policy items 
that, even under the rationale offered, ought to be included in the 
budget. 

Let me start by saying that the drug budget serves a number of 
purposes. For many years, it provided just an important description 
of the Federal component of U.S. drug policy. It also serves more 
functional goals as well. Very few individual programs have been 
evaluated, and so the drug budget was often interpreted as provid- 
ing a broad sense of how well the Federal Government was doing 
in its drug control decision. And in the 1990’s, ONDCP constructed 
an elaborate performance measurement system linked to the de- 
tailed budget. 

Until 2002, the published budget aimed to be as comprehensive 
as possible about Federal expenditures. The resulting figures had 
limitations as a tool for policy decisions by ONDCP. 

Consider Federal prison expenditures, which I will come back to, 
a major item in the old budget. Given the flow of convicted offend- 
ers from the courts, two factors determine these expenditures. The 
existing laws, mainly the mandatory minimum sentences for drug 
offenders in Federal court; and two, the guidelines established by 
the U.S. Sentencing Commission. 
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If Congress wishes to spend less on incarcerating convicted drug 
offenders, it will have to reduce minimum drug sentences and/or di- 
rect changes in the guidelines. Neither of these are options for 
ONDCP in its budget certification and policy role. Plus, Bureau of 
Prison expenditures for incarcerating drug offenders did not rep- 
resent a number that ONDCP could influence. Medicaid presents 
the same kind of budgeting programs, an entitlement program; 
there is little direct budget flexibility. The real power to address 
substance issues in Medicaid, which can be quite substantial, is 
through other policy leaders that might increase the eligibility of 
high-risk populations. 

In 2003, ONDCP developed a new budget concept. First, it would 
only include programs that reduced drug use and not those that 
only reduced the consequences of drug use. 

Second, it would not include expenditures that were buried in 
much larger and broader programs, although the director men- 
tioned a few exceptions. The two distinctions proposed are reason- 
able ones. Subprograms that reduce the adverse consequences of 
drugs, such as health care for AIDS patients, or, indeed, prevention 
aimed at AIDS, in fact as a consequence of sharing needles, will 
have no effect on the level of drug use. This may be a worthy pro- 
gram, but will not have consequences for the targets that ONDCP 
uses to assess progress in the fight against drugs, and ONDCP is 
not alone in making this kind of distinction. 

The British Government, a sophisticated practitioner of drug 
budget arts, makes a similar distinction among programs, using 
the terms proactive and reactive. The other change had a more 
pragmatic basis; agencies with small drug-related workload or pro- 
grams addressing a wide range of issues, beyond drugs, were re- 
moved from the budget unless funding could be reorganized and 
displayed to show drug funding in discrete decision units. 

Done properly, these two changes would allow ONDCP to focus 
its attention on programs that specifically target drug use and that 
are not buried inside larger programs, a reasonable enough exer- 
cise for the agencies on purposes. 

However, there were two problems. First, as implemented, the 
new budget does not seem to meet the criteria laid out for it. Im- 
portant items that should be included are omitted. 

Second, and perhaps most important, there’s a need for a most 
comprehensive budget for broader public purposes, not just 
ONDCP’s decisionmaking. 

The major difference between the two budgets, the two budgets 
under the two procedures, as shown by comparisons provided for 
fiscal year 2003, is the exclusion of almost all costs associated with 
the incarceration of Federal drug prisoners and the exclusion of 
most prosecutorial expenditures. 

These amount to about $4.5 billion, according to an estimate by 
John Carnevale, former ONDCP Director. The only Bureau of Pris- 
on expenses included in the new budget are those aimed to lower 
drug abuse among prisoners. Thus, the Bureau appears by function 
only as a treatment agency. This seems consistently odd. 

Incarceration and prosecution are intended to reduce drug use by 
affecting the supply side of the market. The vast majority of Fed- 
eral drug inmates are there for smuggling or selling, rather than 
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using or possessing drugs. Incarceration is what makes investiga- 
tion, what is included in the budget, effective as a method of deter- 
ring drug dealers. 

Investigation does impose its own costs on the drug distribution 
system through seizure of drugs and assets. However, the bulk of 
the penalties that Federal enforcement imposes on drug distribu- 
tors result from incarceration rather than from these other pen- 
alties. Thus, if one seeks to estimate the total costs of Federal ef- 
forts to reduce drug use, then both prosecution and incarceration 
are being included, not just investigation, as is now the case. 

Moreover, the Bureau of Prisons is not an agency in which drug 
control is buried in a much broader mission. The majority of BOP 
inmates are drug offenders. Thus, even by the second of the tests 
offered by ONDCP, namely the explicitness of the drug control role, 
its expenditures could be included. 

A similar question can be raised about the exclusion of most 
prosecutorial expenditures. Prosecution precedes incarceration and 
is also a critical component of the drug enforcement system, but 
logic for including incarceration costs in Federal supply control ef- 
forts applies equally to prosecution. 

I have only had the opportunity to mention a few examples of the 
problems created by the new procedures. More are provided in the 
written testimony. The reformulated ONDCP budget concept, if 
properly implemented, can serve a useful purpose. It focuses the 
agency on what it can influence. However, the budget documents 
need to be supplemented by the re-creation of the old, more com- 
prehensive budget, which can inform the broader debate about 
drug policy. This will allow the Republican Congress to better un- 
derstand the cost of current policy and help them make more in- 
formed decisions about issues that are important that lie outside 
of ONDCP’s jurisdiction. 

It would be even more useful if the budget were to include regu- 
lar estimates of expenditures by State and local governments. The 
only estimate ever made, done for 1991, showed that State and 
local governments spent as much as the Federal Government, if not 
slightly more. Probably true today. Estimating these figures is com- 
plex but feasible. If Congress wishes to have a full understanding 
of drug policy in the Nation and the role that Federal programs 
play, it needs this broader set of figures, at least on an occasional 
basis. 

I am happy to answer questions. 

Mr. SOUDER. Thank you for your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Reuter follows:] 
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Testimony to House Committee on Government Reform, February 10, 2005 
“An Assessment of ONDCP’s Budget Concept” 

Peter Reuter 

Mr. Chairman: I am pleased to be here today to speak about the workability of 
the current Office of National Drug Control Policy budget concept. I am a professor of 
Public Policy and of Criminology at the University of Maryland and a researcher at the 
RAND Corporation, but this testimony represents my own opinions, not those of either 
the University or RAND. 

My testimony will deal not with the proposed 2006 drug budget, whose details I 
have not studied, but with how well the current ONDCP budget concept serves Congress 
and the public as a representation of federal drug policy. The agency made major 
procedural changes in 2003, arguing that the old budget was not helpful for policymakers. 
I argue below that ONDCP’s changes, if properly implemented, could generate a 
document useful for ONDCP’s purpose. However there still remains a need for ONDCP 
to prepare a more comprehensive document that would fully represent what the federal 
government spends to reduce the nation’s drug problems and provide the basis for fully 
infoimed policy decisions. Moreover, there were problems in the implementation of the 
new procedures that resulted in the omission of some major policy items. 

Background 

Let me start with a bit of background. Drug budgets have been a staple of the 
drag policy debate since 1973, By the time that ONDCP began operating in 1989, the 
methodology underlying the drug budget was well-established. Specifically, the budget 
was divided between demand-side programs (prevention and treatment) and supply-side 
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programs (domestic and international enforcement), a division that had already provided 
a major battleground for public debate throughout the 1980s, Congress initially required 
statutorily that ONDCP report the division of expenditures between demand and supply 
reduction; while it continues to report this division, it gives the division less emphasis. 
Federal agencies were given guidelines to produce defensible estimates of how much 
they were spending on drug control under different program categories to reduce U.S. 
drug problems. As a result, the length of the budget document accompanying the release 
of the annual National Drug Control Strategy came to exceed the length of the strategy 
itself 

The drug budget served a number of purposes. For many readers, it provided an 
important description of drug policy. That policy, of course, is the set of programs and 
laws governing drug use and distribution. It has many dimensions, such as the number of 
persons in treatment, the share of school children age 10-14 receiving drug prevention 
programs, and the number of persons prosecuted for selling drugs. Much of that policy is 
the result not of federal decisions but of the independent decisions of state and local 
governments. Still, the federal government has been an important actor in most aspects 
of policy. In short, the federal budget, giving both total federal expenditures and the 
composition of such expenditures, was one important part of the description of national 
drug policy. 

In addition to serving this descriptive role, the drug budget served more functional 
goals as well. In the absence of much evaluation of individual programs, the drug budget 
was often interpreted as providing a broad sense of how well the federal government was 
doing in its drug control decisions. For example, if interdiction expenditures were rising 
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and more drags were flowing across the border at lower prices, then a question might be 
raised about whether the interdiction program was being effectively operated, hi the 
1 990s, ONDCP constructed an elaborate performance measurement system linked to the 
budget. 

Until 2002, the published budget aimed to be as comprehensive as possible about 
federal expenditures. Specifically, it included any expenditure that had a link to drug 
control. The resulting figures had limitations as a tool for policy decisions. To pick an 
easy and high-profile example, consider Bureau of Prisons federal prison expenditures, a 
major item in the old budget. Given the flow of convicted offenders from the courts, two 
things determine these expenditures: (1) existing laws, namely the mandatory minimum 
sentences for drug offenders in federal court; and (2) the guidelines established by the 
United States Sentencing Commission. If Congress wishes to spend less on incarcerating 
convicted drug offenders, it will have to reduce mandatory minimum sentences and/or 
direct changes in the guidelines. Neither of these are options for ONDCP in its budget 
certification and policy role. Thus, Bureau of Prisons expenditures for incarcerating drug 
offenders did not represent a number that ONDCP could influence. 

Medicaid presents the same budgeting problem. As an entitlement program, there is 
little direct budget flexibility. The real power to address substance-abuse issues in 
Medicaid is done through other policy levers. Change the coverage of the entitlement 
and the dollars follow to populations that are at high risk of substance abuse; for example, 
one might provide coverage for prisoners in their first three months after release, if they 
are unemployed. 
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These are two examples of programs that have been excluded now as being passive 
consequences of decisions about drug policy made earlier and not subject to revision on 
an annual basis. 

Changing the Budget Rationale 

In 2003, ONDCP developed a new budget concept, I quote in full the only 
statement to my knowledge that has been provided, at least until today, to justify the 
change. “Rather than being based on estimates derived after decisions were made, as was 
the case in previous years, with few exceptions this budget reflects actual dollars 
identified in the congressional presentations of drug control agencies that accompany the 
armual submission of the President’s budget. Additionally, the budget reflects only those 
expenditures aimed at reducing drug use rather than, as in the past, those associated with 
the consequences of drug use. (The latter are reported periodically in The Economic 
Costs of Drug Abuse in the United States.)” (p.6, 2003 National Drug Control Strategy). 

The two distinctions proposed arc potentially reasonable ones. Let’s begin with 
the distinction between programs aimed at reducing drug use and those aimed at 
ameliorating consequences. Some other nations, most articulately the United Kingdom, 
have used a different terminology to make a similar separation. They refer to proactive 
and reactive expenditures. 

A recent UK exercise provided definitions and examples: “Proactive budget and 
spend is that which is aimed at tackling the causes of the drug problem. Examples 
include supply reduction, prevention and anti-drugs education. Treatment is also 
proactive although, by definition, reacting to an existing problem rather than preventing it 
at source.” “Reactive budget and spend is that which results from the drugs problem but 
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which, of itself, does little, if anything to solve it or address the underlying causes. 
Examples include most (but by no means all) police enforcement costs, prison 
accommodation and court costs.” For accountability purposes, agencies were required to 
focus on the proactive items in this exercise. 

However, the resulting “proactive” document is only one of two separate 
budgeting exercises that the British government undertakes. Indeed, to my knowledge, 
the proactive document has never been published, and it deals with much less than half of 
total drug control spending. The British government also occasionally publishes a 
comprehensive budget that includes “reactive” programs. This broader budget breaks 
down all targeted expenditures and is very reminiscent of the approach developed by 
ONDCP in the 1990s. The targeted funds are divided on the basis of goals. The four 
enumerated objectives are to (1) reduce the proportion of persons under 25 reporting use 
of Class A drugs; (2) reduce the levels of repeat offending among drug misusing 
offenders; (3) increase drug treatment enrollment by drug misusers; and (4) reduce the 
availability of Class A drugs. In each case, the target was a 25 percent change by 2005. 
Note that Goal 2 is about consequences rather than use itself 

The other criterion offered by ONDCP in 2003 for program inclusion is harder to 
interpret and understand. “[WJith few exceptions this budget reflects actual dollars 
identified in the congressional presentations of drug control agencies that accompany the 
annual submission of the President’s budget.” ONDCP’s new approach is to focus on 
agencies and programs that are narrowly focused on supporting drug control activities. 
Agencies with a small drug-related workload or with programs addressing a wide range 
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of issues were removed from the budget unless funding could be reorganized and 
displayed to show drug funding in discreet “decision units.” 

Done properly, these two changes would allow ONDCP to focus its attention on 
programs that specifically target drug use rather than its consequences and that are not 
buried inside much larger programs that have much broader goals. That seems a 
reasonable enough exercise for the agency’s own purposes. 

However, there are two problems. First, as implemented, the new budget does not 
seem to meet the criteria laid out for it. And second, and perhaps more important, there is 
a need for a more comprehensive budget for broader public purposes. 

Problems with Implementation 

The major difference between the two budgets (as shown by the comparisons 
provided for fiscal year 2003) is the exclusion of almost all costs associated with the 
incarceration of federal drug prisoners and the exclusion of most prosecutorial 
expenditures. These amounted to about $4.5 billion, according to estimates by John 
Camevale, former ONDCP budget director. The only Bureau of Prison expenditures that 
are included in the new budget are those that try to lower drug abuse among prisoners. 
Thus, the Bureau appears, by function, only as a treatment agency. 

However, doing this seems odd. Incarceration and prosecution are intended to 
reduce drug use by affecting the supply side of the market. The vast majority of federal 
drug inmates are there for dealing offenses rather than for using or possessing drugs. 
Incarceration is what makes investigation, which is included in the budget, effective as a 
method for deterring drug dealers. Investigation does impose other costs on the drug 
distribution system through seizure of drugs and assets. However, the bulk of the costs 
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that federal enforcement imposes on the drug distribution system result from 
incarceration rather than from these other penalties. Thus, if one seeks to estimate the 
total costs of federal efforts to reduce drug use, then both prosecution and incarceration 
should be included, not just prosecution, as is now the case. 

Moreover, the Bureau of Prisons is not an agency for which drug control is buried 
in a much broader mission. The majority of BoP inmates are drug offenders. Thus, even 
by the second of the tests offered by ONDCP, namely the explicitness of the drug control 
role, its expenditures could be included. 

I have noted earlier that incarceration can be regarded as a passive consequence of 
standing law rather than as the product of active policy decisions by ONDCP. That is a 
reason for distinguishing BoP expenditures for analytic purposes, because ONDCP 
cannot exert much influence on them. However, it is not a reason for excluding them 
altogether from the federal drug budget that is reported to Congress as a measure of what 
is spent at the federal level to control the drug problem. 

A similar question can be raised about the exclusion of most prosecutorial 
expenditures. Prosecution precedes incarceration and is also a critical component of the 
drug enforcement system. The logic for including incarceration costs in federal supply 
control efforts applies equally to prosecution. ONDCP may reasonably perceive 
prosecutors as essentially reactive, having to deal with the flow of defendants brought to 
them by the investigative agencies and not having a lot of policy choices. However, it is 
of interest to Congress and the public. 

Implementation of the second change has also caused problems of exclusion and 
over-inclusion. For programs that are 100 percent drug-related, this new approach of 
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choosing only agencies with budgets that can be labeled as drug control poses no 
problems. However, most agencies with drug control responsibilities have much broader 
missions and lack specialized units. This can affect the drug budget and ONDCP’s 
ability to coordinate policy development in two ways. First, some agencies are required 
to report non-drug funding as part of their budgets. This means that funding that has no 
drug-related nexus is included in the ONDCP drug budget. In 2003, $571 million was 
added to the drug control budget because the funds happened to be included in programs 
that ONDCP retained in the drug budget. For example, in SAMHSA, adult alcohol 
funding and funds supporting program management staff for mental health activities were 
included in the budget. 

Conversely, ONDCP discontinued the scoring of many programs because their 
drug-related activities could not be easily identified in, or gathered together as, line items 
for budget reporting purposes. IRS presents an interesting example. That agency was 
dropped from the drug budget in fiscal year 2004 because a consolidated “line item” 
could not be identified for the drug-related efforts, even though their money laundering 
investigations would include many targeted on drug traffickers. The fiscal year 2006 
budget re-establishes the IRS as a drug control agency because the High Intensity Drug 
Trafficking Area program and the Organized Crime Drug Enforcement Task Forces are 
now in agency budgets (as opposed to transferring the funds from the HIDTA 
and OCDETF accounts). The IRS conducts similar investigations with the $56 million 
that is being included by ONDCP in fiscal year 2006 and the roughly $40 million (the 
level last reported by ONDCP in 2002) that has been part of the agency’s base funding 
level. No IRS expenditures were included in the intervening years. 
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The Need for a Comprehensive Budget for Broader Public Purposes 

The above argument shows that as implemented, the new budget does not seem to 
meet the criteria laid out for it. But even if there were no implementation problem, there 
is still a need for a comprehensive budget to meet broader public purposes. For example, 
in addition to being required to certify about how adequate the budget is for each drug 
control program, ONDCP is required to certify drug program policy changes. ONDCP 
has only informal mechanisms established to review and approve of policy changes. By 
removing programs from the drug budget, and especially those like Medicaid ($500 
million estimated for fiscal year 2003), ONDCP loses sight of the programs and the 
leverage of the budget certification process that could be used to re-enforce efforts to 
direct policy. For example, Medicaid might be a major treatment funder; under the new 
doctrine, Congress would not aware of this. 

Also, ONDCP notes that many costs not included in the budget are included in 
The Economic Costs of Drug Abuse in the United States, which is an occasional 
publication. However, that report provides no detail about specific federal prosecutorial 
and correctional costs, just a total; moreover, the researchers who create the Economic 
Costs of Drug Abuse in the United State document are much less well positioned by 
training or access to provide the kind of interesting detail that was in previous budgets. 
More complete estimates are provided, but these estimates appear in an essentially 
academic publication, one that has a long lag time. In particular, the ONDCP web site 
currently contains a 2001 report presenting estimates through 1998 (with projections 
through 2001 ), As an academic and researcher myself, I suggest that this kind of delay is 
almost an inevitable consequence of the contract research process. 
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Recommendations 

The reformulated ONDCP budget concept, if properly implemented, can serve a 
useful purpose. It focuses the agency on what it can influence. However, that budget 
document needs to be supplemented by the recreation of the old, more comprehensive 
budget, which can inform the broader debate about drug policy. That will allow the 
public and Congress to better understand the costs of current policy and help them make 
more informed decisions about issues that are important but lie outside of ONDCP’s 
jurisdiction. 

It would be even more useful if there were also regular estimates of expenditures 
by state and local governments. The only study that estimated such expenditures (which 
came out in 1991) showed total expenditures that were almost as much as those of the 
federal government. It is plausible, given the growth in the number of drug offenders in 
state prison, that this remains true, but that is very speculative. Nonetheless, it is clear 
that state and local governments spend many billions of dollars on drug control and that 
the federal budget is an inadequate characterization of either the level or the composition 
of U.S. drug policy expenditures. Estimating these figures would be a complex but 
feasible research undertaking. If Congress wishes to have a full understanding of drug 
policy in the nation and the role that federal programs play, it needs this broader set of 
figures. 

I am happy to answer questions. 
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Mr. SOUDER. Mr. Cummings, do you want to start first? 

Mr. Cummings. You heard the testimony of the Director, did you 
not? 

Mr. Reuter. Yes. 

Mr. Cummings. When I asked him — and I assume that you are 
familiar with the programs of Safe and Drug-Free Schools? 

Mr. Reuter. I am. 

Mr. Cummings. You heard his comments with regard to that, we 
are now basically eliminating that program. I mean, did you have 
any opinion on that? 

Mr. Reuter. Yes. Actually, about 4 years ago, I coauthored a 
study commissioned by the Department of Education, published by 
RAND, evaluating the Safe and Drug-Free Schools Act. And I must 
say, it was fairly negative about it. 

That is to say that we felt the evidence suggested that money 
was very broadly used and not focused on drug programs, and 
many ineffective programs, certainly of unknown effectiveness and 
implausibly effective, were being funded. 

Mr. Cummings. So you would have been, I guess, generally in 
agreement with Mr. Walters with regard to — because it sounds like 
you are saying almost the same thing he said, that money was 
being spent on things that were not directly to address drugs used 
in drug prevention, and that it was very difficult to measure its ef- 
fectiveness; that is, these funds’ effectiveness in that program? 

Mr. Reuter. That’s correct. This was money that was treated al- 
most like a formula grant, and the result was that, you know, 
money was given in very small amounts to schools and the costs 
of trying to evaluate, even keep track of what the schools were 
doing with these funds, was simply unjustifiable. 

And the Clinton administration proposed a rather, as I remem- 
ber, a rather clumsy restructuring in which there would be lots of 
evaluation. But if you take evaluation seriously, that really chews 
up a lot of money; and there was a question about whether you 
couldn’t come up with a different way of distributing the funds that 
focused the funds more on high-risk schools, you know, the forces 
that tend to get money, distributed more evenly into almost a for- 
mula grant that go against that. But you could certainly design a 
program which did two things: one, focused on higher-risk schools; 
and, second, made better use of what is known about effective pre- 
vention programs. 

Mr. Cummings. Now, it is interesting that you said what you just 
said, because one of the things that Mr. Walters said during that 
discussion on Safe and Drug-Free Schools was that he found that 
one of the more effective uses of funds was to be able to, I guess 
for lack of a better term, search lockers and things of that nature, 
as I recall correctly. I mean, have you found that to be ineffective? 

Mr. Reuter. I am not the person to sort of get to what are effec- 
tive programs. I am a reader of the literature — and not much to go 
around. 

Mr. Cummings. I understand. 

Mr. Reuter. Let me give you an example of the limits of what 
we know here. 

Mr. Cummings. OK. 
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Mr. Reuter. About 4 or 5 years ago, a panel of the Department 
of Education was asked to assess what were known to be effective 
and promising prevention programs. And about 150 providers of 
programs offered their curricula for judgment by that panel. At the 
end of the day, they identified nine as proven effectiveness and 
only, I think, two or three of those nine were broad-based drug pre- 
vention programs. Some were very focused, like those on steroid 
use amongst athletes. 

The simple truth is that we don’t have much basis for giving 
schools directions about what are good programs to use. That isn’t 
to say there aren’t good programs, but we do not have an empirical 
basis for making judgments of effectiveness. 

Mr. Cummings. Does the restructured budget stand in the way 
of formulating sound drug policy, do you think? 

Mr. Reuter. Yes, I believe it does. I mean, not, I think, with the 
precise matter that we are talking about here. I mean, I think that 
could be fought in terms of the existing drug budget. 

But I think the omission of the prosecutions and incarceration — 
I mean it’s terribly specific — but that’s a huge item. We are talking 
about $4.5 billion there, and so discussing the Federal effort with- 
out including that is discussing sort of the — discussing the land 
area of the United States but sort of skipping Alaska. I mean, it 
just gives you the wrong view about what the Federal Government 
is doing. 

As I said, for ONDCP’s purposes, I fully understand the Bureau 
of Prisons’ decision. Prosecution was a little more difficult, but I 
understand the logic. 

But if you are then talking about Congress as a decisionmaker, 
surely it’s important to know what it is that is being spent on the 
enforcement side in the full, aimed at reducing drug use, not mere- 
ly the consequences; and the prisons and prosecution are a very im- 
portant component of that. 

Mr. Cummings. Shall we — I’m sorry, please. 

Mr. Reuter. No, go ahead. 

Mr. Cummings. One of the things, when you mentioned prisons, 
one of the things I always found fascinating is how people’s drug 
problems could become worse when they went to prison. 

Mr. Reuter. Prison has always been a school for worsening of 
problems. I mean, it’s not that nobody gets better in prisons, but 
rehabilitation is not what prisons tend to do. It’s more like 
dehabilitation. I used to do work on organized crime, and I was 
talking to a low-level Brooklyn Mafia associate, and he got talking 
about people in Chicago, and I said how on Earth — I mean, he had 
hardly gotten to Manhattan; I mean, this is a guy, very local. He 
was talking about Chicago. He said, well, we are in Atlanta too. 
And you just sort of realize that these are, in fact, ways of both 
forging networks and improving skills, I am afraid, that happen 
and have happened over many generations. 

Mr. Cummings. Would you have liked to have seen more money, 
or would you have liked to have seen more money going into pris- 
ons to address drug problems? 

Mr. Reuter. I mean, I think it’s important to remember that the 
Federal Government is only a moderately important player in 
terms of prisons for drug offenders. I think the U.S. prisons have 
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about 60,000 or 70,000 persons in them for drug offenses, probably 
more like 250,000 in State prisons. And if you include local jails, 
that probably adds another 150. So if you are sure the Federal 
Government should be locking up more prisoners and more people 
for drug offenses, you really want to take it in the context of the 
total incarceration that we impose on 

Mr. Cummings. That wasn’t my question. 

Mr. Reuter. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Cummings. My question was the prisoners that they do 
have. 

Mr. Reuter. Yes. 

Mr. Cummings. Should part of our policy be to make sure that 
Federal prisoners get drug treatment? 

Mr. Reuter. Oh, I’m sorry. It’s not a particularly high-risk popu- 
lation. 

Mr. Cummings. I guess a lot of these people on that level, on the 
Federal level, may not even be using drugs. 

Mr. Reuter. State prisons have a much higher high-risk popu- 
lation, so I have no judgment about exactly how many, and the 
Federal prisons are sort of better served than State prisons are. 
But if you had treatment resources for prisons available, it would 
be State prisons that are in most need of it rather than Federal 
prisons. 

Mr. Cummings. Let me ask you this. You heard my questions on 
Immigration and Customs Enforcement? 

Mr. Reuter. Yes. 

Mr. Cummings. Can you comment on that, please? 

Mr. Reuter. In the late eighties and early nineties, agencies 
were eager to show how much they were doing to deal with drugs, 
because it was the leading crisis at this time. 

The drug crisis — the drug problem is an important problem now, 
but clearly not seen as anything like the leading crisis. Agencies 
understandably think that other missions have higher priority, and 
I think, very plausible, that at the margins they divert resources 
that had the drug label on them to other things. But I certainly am 
in no position to judge that has occurred. 

Mr. Cummings. And so if you were — and I know you are not try- 
ing to — but if you were to give some advice to us within your own 
parameters, as people who sit here trying to use the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars effectively and efficiently and as persons who see methamphet- 
amine use destroying people, and crack cocaine, powder cocaine, 
heroin, so on and so on destroying people and communities, and if 
you were to give an opinion or give advice as to things we need to 
concentrate on as legislators, what would that advice be? 

Mr. Reuter. OK. I teach in a public policy school. We take ad- 
vice seriously. That is to say, I don’t particularly value my opinions 
about things. I am much more comfortable saying what are the 
consequences of choices than saying which you should make. There 
are no 

Mr. Cummings. Well, why don’t we do that? Why don’t you give 
me the consequences of proceeding the way we are proceeding with 
the budget? You are familiar with the budget situation here. 

Mr. Reuter. I 
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Mr. Cummings. The proposed budget. And I want you to tell me 
what you think the consequences will be if we proceed down that 
road, the road we are going now, as opposed to some other road 
that might take us in the more positive direction. 

Mr. Reuter. OK. 

Mr. Cummings. How about that? 

Mr. SouDER. May I add a supplement to that to reinforce your 
question? 

Mr. Cummings. Sure. 

Mr. SouDER. For example, were you here for the last 

Mr. Reuter. The whole thing, yes. 

Mr. SouDER. Director Walters clearly stated over and over — and 
you could hear us fencing — that he sees nationalization and some 
of these programs, as opposed to the dollars going to State and 
local agencies, giving them resources, giving the prosecutors, for ex- 
ample — there is a very particular thing; what would be the con- 
sequences of that substantive change? 

Mr. Reuter. You have asked me a broad question. I will take 
some liberties. The first thing is to realize that policy works very 
much at the margins of this problem. 

If you ask why marijuana use went down through the eighties 
and then up through the mid-nineties, I defy you to find a plausible 
explanation in policy. I can put on a chart, two lines. One is the 
size of the cohort of — I think it’s 14 to 19-year-olds, and the preva- 
lence of drug use in monitoring the future for 12th grade, and you 
will be hardly able to see any light between them. 

There are broad demographic factors and, in fact, cultural factors 
that drive a lot of these phenomena. And what you do with policy 
is going to have fairly modest effects on broad things like how 
many kids start using drugs. Doesn’t mean one shouldn’t try, but 
you should not have an expectation that these are going to make 
large differences. 

The one kind of program from which you can make an exception, 
where you can say we really do have some evidence that we can 
make a difference in substantial numbers, is treatment. Now, in 
part it’s because there was, until recently, so much hostility to drug 
treatment, that treatment — the treatment community had to, 
under pressure from Congress in particular, to constantly evaluate 
to show that they were able to make a difference in the lives both 
of the people they treated and the communities in which they oper- 
ated. 

So crime is lower in Baltimore because there’s been an expansion 
of drug treatment, a very large expansion of drug treatment in the 
case of Baltimore. That we can argue with pretty strong evidence. 

For everything else, you have impressions and contradictory evi- 
dence. If you ask me whether moving resources from Federal pros- 
ecutors to local prosecutors is going to make a difference, neither 
I nor anybody else has a basis for a judgment on that. 

And I’m sorry that I, you know, that I sound unhelpful. But if 
you ask what is the empirical base from these decisions, the an- 
swer is minimal. And that’s why, oddly enough, treatment, you 
know, scorned and despised for so long, actually now has some- 
thing to offer. It can provide some evidence that it makes a dif- 
ference. It doesn’t mean that enforcement can’t make a difference. 
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but it is really quite striking that the period during which enforce- 
ment has become greatly intensified as measured by the probability 
that a drug dealer, cocaine or heroin dealer will go to prison, over 
that period. 

Cocaine and heroin, at least up till 2 years ago — I haven’t seen 
more recent data — has seen decline, substantial declines in prices, 
and almost no change in availability as measured by surveys. 
That’s a gloomy statement. There’s a description of what we, in 
fact, have observed over a long period of time: intensified enforce- 
ment and, in terms of drug use, minimal effects. 

Drug enforcement serves lots of purposes, like making neighbor- 
hoods safer. And it’s clear that enforcement, particularly local en- 
forcement, aimed at neighborhoods, has reduced the sort of dis- 
order and crime around drug distribution. There’s a lot more that 
goes on inside as opposed to outside, and Baltimore sort of really 
stands out in how that problem has not shrunk as much. In many 
cities it has shrunk very substantially. So enforcement has a lot to 
show for itself. 

But if you ask, by the indicators that are used, how, you know — 
what is the prevalence of drug use in the population, there’s very 
little, you know — there’s nothing to suggest that tougher enforce- 
ment has made a difference. And if that’s the measure that’s going 
to be used, as has been used in large part in the strategies, then 
enforcement is just not going to look very strong, and these 
changes are not important. 

Mr. Cummings. Let me make sure I am clear on what you just 
said. Are you saying that treatment is the one thing that seems to 
have some effect on drug usage? 

Mr. Reuter. I am saying, yes, there is a credible base of evi- 
dence, systematically gathered, that shows both that it reduces 
drug use and which reduces crime and other adverse consequences 
for the community. If I might just say, it isn’t to say that there is 
no such thing as an effective drug prevention program or that law 
enforcement makes no difference. But as a researcher, I can fairly 
say, you know, it is an act of faith, an argument, not evidence, that 
tougher enforcement, in fact, reduces drug use in American cities. 

Mr. Cummings. Well, I can tell you that in Baltimore what we 
found, there came a time, in change of administrations, when our 
current mayor, to his credit, Mr. Chairman, got drug dealers off the 
corners. And they just basically disappeared. 

But then you go to other parts of the city, and it seems as if they 
have been sort of — if you had a circle and they were all around in 
a circle, and all inside, that they had been pushed to more or less 
the center of the circle, you could see them on the outside. And so — 
but yet still, the crime continued, the problems continued. 

But one of the things that I do find — and I am just listening to 
what you are saying, and then I want to hook it up with the 
ONDCP — is that when they — although the crimes seemed to stay 
pretty steady, but there’s a community in Baltimore that has suc- 
cessfully gone through treatment, and it is truly a broad commu- 
nity. 

Sometimes I go to speak before people who have dealt with ad- 
diction, and they talk about being clean for 10 years, 5 years or 
whatever. And it is a large community and one that helped — they 
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help each other, you know. If one happened to end to he a barher, 
they go to that barber. They will end up in a certain church, and 
it’s actually — it’s a very strong community. And it’s just a shame 
that people have to go through that process to get there. 

I guess where I am going here is that, you know — so you are say- 
ing that no matter what we do, you don’t see how we can attach 
success to any kind of enforcement? 

Mr. Reuter. I want to be very careful about this. 

Mr. Cummings. I want you to be. 

Mr. Reuter. Right. The principal outcome measure that is 
used — and the chairman certainly in his opening statement re- 
ferred to this — the principal measure that has been used for the 
success of drug policy in this country is use — predominantly use in 
schools, but probably use in the household population. 

I am saying that there is no evidence in favor and a good deal 
of evidence that contradicts the proposition that tougher enforce- 
ment — and enforcement has by most measures, by most measures, 
gotten very much tougher over the course of the 1990’s and has 
had substantial effects on drug use. 

Looking at the marijuana chart over there that was there. I 
mean, during the period of the nineties, in which marijuana use 
amongst youth went up very substantially, incarceration for drug- 
selling offenses went up just as dramatically. And marijuana pos- 
session arrests went up very substantially during that period, 
much faster than drug use amongst youth, marijuana use amongst 
youth. Marijuana use amongst adults declined during that period. 
But we have seen a very persistent ratcheting up of enforcement 
over a long period of time and seen pretty stable drug use in the 
general population. 

I think of enforcement as playing an absolutely critical role at 
the local level. And, you know, there are lots of success stories 
there, you know, success stories that even research isn’t going to — 
I mean, success stories are often stories people tell. But success sto- 
ries that, you know, when you go out and measure, they really did 
accomplish what they said they did. 

But if what you are after is reducing drug use in the general pop- 
ulation, then tougher enforcement seems an implausible way of 
making a great deal of progress. 

And in Washington, in front of Congress, it’s hard to say this, 
but policy is in many respects quite marginal. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you. 

Mr. SouDER. Let me say, first, I appreciate your comments. As 
you are well aware from my earlier comments, we couldn’t have a 
more comprehensive disagreement about what happened in the 
early days of the Clinton administration, when you were an advisor 
in the Clinton administration, and an interpretation of those re- 
sults. 

I have to say with all due fairness, I don’t think I have ever 
agreed with a RAND study, as you call it, with narcotics. But I be- 
lieve that you do a very good job of articulating some of the key 
debate points, and you have raised them around the budget. And 
that doesn’t mean just because I don’t agree with all the conclu- 
sions that — trying to go through this process and sort through the 
challenges you have raised. 
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You have raised a very critical point as we look at what even in- 
side — if we do drug abuse prevention inside the prisons. When we 
are locking up people and we Federalize the enforcement question, 
we go up the chain, more often the dealers, not the users, and 
therefore we need to look at where our dollars go for treatment. I 
thought that was a very insightful comment that I haven’t really 
heard in the debate. 

I think that we can play a couple of figures — liars, liars — figure 
here, in how we cut the charts and how we treat lag effects. 

Mr. Reuter. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SouDER. Because, of course, when drug use goes up, arrests 
are going to go up. And then when the people become incarcerated, 
they are not there using the drugs, because they are in prison, and 
they at least aren’t counted the same. Therefore, drug abuse is 
going to go down. So how you treat a lag effect in the charts be- 
comes critical. 

But I would argue that — let me take an interesting statistic. 

Mr. Reuter. Sure. 

Mr. SouDER. Since we have kept divorce rates — divorce rates 
went down for 2 years under Calvin Coolidge; I believe 1 year, 
early in the Eisenhower administration; under 2 or 3 years of 
Reagan; and they have gone down under Bush. 

So if you elect a conservative President, the divorce rates goes 
down: Obviously that is not true. They didn’t pass a policy, be- 
cause, as you said, the culture is what really drives it, not the pub- 
lic policy. 

The question, however, is how much do the signals that public 
officials send and the laws that they pass also have an interactive 
relationship in defining the culture? If you, in doing your research 
presume that isn’t true, or just say look, this was a cultural 
change, and it’s a hard-to-measure change, which is driving which? 
But clearly there’s a symbiotic relationship. 

And there is also for every trend, a counter-trend, so that there 
is also the result that when incarcerations go up, the next genera- 
tion says, hey, I don’t want to go to jail, and therefore they change 
their behavior, so you are measuring that as a cultural change 
about their attitude toward marijuana, when in fact it may have 
been an enforcement change with the delayed effect. 

Those are the types of difficulties as we go through these kinds 
of numbers. 

Mr. Reuter. I appreciate that you have laid on the table about 
five topics on which I give long talks, and I will not try to deal with 
all five of them, and certainly not at length. 

Let me just say, pick out a couple — the effects of incarceration 
on measured drug use is sort of an intriguing topic. I mean, the 
incarcerated population — I am just sort of going to give you a rough 
figure — I think probably there are 700,000 more drug users locked 
up now than there were in 1990. So, just a rough figure. 

And you say, well, if you talk about a few million — if you talk 
about 2.5 million to 3 million cocaine users, which is chronic co- 
caine users — which is a conventional estimate now — and about 1 
million heroin users — that’s, what, 3, 3.5 million of that, most of 
the 700,000 that are locked up as chronic drug users using cocaine 
and heroin, it clearly has made a difference to the estimates. 
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Even if you figure that in, it’s still true that for heroin, the exist- 
ing estimates suggest that there has been a decline in the number 
of chronic heroin users. I mean, there’s always been — for some 
years there’s been a concern that we are at the beginning of a new 
heroin epidemic, because heroin is so much cheaper and more po- 
tent than it was certainly in the mid-eighties. And what is striking 
is that there is very little evidence. Take that away, the evidence 
is that there’s been very little initiation into heroin use. 

And the problem is a problem of an aging cohort of people who 
used heroin and cocaine when they looked glamorous and they 
were popular, certainly with heroin but almost as certainly with co- 
caine. There’s been very little initiation. 

Mr. SouDER. But isn’t that almost a commercial for the fact that 
maybe our Drug-Free Schools programs have had more of an im- 
pact than we thought? Maybe all of the arrests on TV had more 
of an impact than we thought. Maybe the TV news story showing 
people who have committed different murders or have blown up the 
Dawson family have had an impact, and that maybe this is bad 
stuff, and it affected the cultural attitude? I mean, how do you 

Mr. Reuter. Fair enough. The big declines in household use of 
cocaine occurred, you know, really in the mid-eighties, in the — by 
1985, certainly 1988, the use rates were way down. 

And most of the tough enforcement really has come after that. 
And I think it’s a tough story to tell that somehow it was knowing 
that tough enforcement was coming that led people in the mid- 
eighties already to stop getting involved in cocaine. 

A much more reasonable story, an epidemiologic story, is the rep- 
utation of cocaine changed dramatically and the tragic deaths of 
Len Bias and Don Rogers probably had huge consequences. You 
can certainly see a sharp break in monitoring the future that was 
taken after their deaths. And cocaine, which had been a glamorous 
drug and famous, and Time magazine said some nice things about 
it in 1980 or 1982, it became seen as dangerous — as a dangerous 
drug, no longer glamorous, even clearly with heroin. 

That it seems to me is much more plausibly what drove down the 
rates and has kept them down. I mean, cocaine and heroin have 
become very cheap by historic standards, dramatically cheaper 
than they used to be. They seem quite widely available. There has 
not been an upsurge in the use. Neither of us can really make, you 
know, a strong empirically grounded, sort of microempirically 
grounded case. But I would argue it’s much more plausible. 

Mr. SouDER. I fundamentally agree with your point that those 
had a bigger impact, but I would argue it’s a symbiotic relation- 
ship. I don’t argue many cocaine addicts say, oh, I could go to pris- 
on, therefore I am not going to do cocaine. But I believe it is a cul- 
tural effect of watching what happened with Len Bias, followed by 
then stronger laws on incarceration. 

Also, because you did say that while it might not affect drug use, 
it makes the streets safer, which is, in fact, what is behind much 
of the drug arrests; it is not trying to help the individual. That is 
what we need to do more of in treatment. We don’t have a real dis- 
agreement on treatment, prison reentry programs here, and this 
type of thing. 
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The question is that really the law enforcement part is to make 
the streets safer, to make people safer, to try to break the chain 
of other people being exposed to it the first time by locking up the 
dealers. There’s other types of goals other than just getting a per- 
son off of drug abuse. But even, I would argue, that there’s more 
of a symbiotic relationship. I wouldn’t disagree on what the lead is. 
The lead is cultural. The question is, what does public policy do to 
reinforce our 

Mr. Reuter. Could I be positive for one moment? I am mostly 
skeptical. A close colleague of mine, Mark Kleiman, has for 15 
years been arguing for a policy that I think is really still the 
cleverest idea of the last 15 years about drugs, which has the sim- 
ple name of Coerced Abstinence. 

And the notion is simply that anybody on pretrial, you know, 
pretrial release, probational parole — and we are talking about 4.5 
to 5 million people are in that condition, it may actually be high- 
er — be subject to regular monitoring of their drug use and grad- 
uated sanctions. 

You know the first time you test positive, you know, spend the 
afternoon in court, you know, watching what happens. The second 
time you spend two nights in jail. You know, the fourth — you know, 
it’s an idea which is obviously reasonable. The few evaluations that 
have been done have been very positive about it. It is surprising 
how many people, given the right incentive, even if they have long 
careers of addiction, are able with those incentives 

Mr. SouDER. Isn’t that what a drug court does? 

Mr. Reuter. Well, drug courts handle a small population. You 
hear about 1,600 drug courts. If you ask how many people are 
going through that system 

Mr. SouDER. Yes, but now you are talking about the numbers. 
What I am asking is 

Mr. Reuter. Drug courts. 

Mr. SouDER. It’s a similar concept. 

Mr. Reuter. It’s a similar concept, but I mean 

Mr. SouDER. Narrowly applied. 

Mr. Reuter. It is narrowly applied, it can be much more routin- 
ized. The Pretrial Services Agency in this city certainly did it for 
a while. 

And it is — I mean, you were talking about in substance how to 
use the correction system both to reduce crime and to reduce drug 
abuse. And this Coerced Abstinence is a very large population. If 
you do estimates of what share are chronic heroin and cocaine 
users in this — one of these conditions, pretrial release, probational 
parole, you know, it’s — ^you know, about half or a third to a half of 
all cocaine and heroin is probably consumed by people in those 
states. 

And those are programs which are difficult to implement only 
sort of because they cross sectors of the criminal justice system, 
you know, probation; and, you know, probation has to then deal 
with corrections, has to deal with drug treatment and so on. And 
there’s been sort of resistance, not because anyone is against the 
program, but just because it’s difficult to implement. 

At times certainly in the previous administration, there was 
some ritual endorsement of it, but it sort of never has taken off. 
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If I had to say do I have one thing to offer that I think congres- 
sional appropriators could pay attention to, I would say getting Co- 
erced Abstinence — which has been tried more in Maryland than 
any other State — would really have the potential to make a dif- 
ference in a way that brings enforcement and treatment together 
in a constructive fashion. 

Mr. SOUDER. Thank you. Any other comments? 

Mr. Cummings. No, I don’t have anything else. But thank you 
very much. 

Mr. SoUDER. Thank you for your patience. It was a long after- 
noon. 

Mr. Reuter. It was, but it was a — I have to say. It was a fas- 
cinating exchange between you and Director Walters. 

Mr. SoUDER. Thank you very much. 

With that, the subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5:35 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional information submitted for the hearing record follows:] 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OmCE OF NATIONAL DRUG CONTROL POLICY 
Washingtan, IXC. 20503 

April 27, 2005 


The Honorable Mark E. Souder 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, 

Drug Policy and Human Resources 
Committee on Government Reform 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Rayburn House Office Building B-377 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Souder; 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on behalf of the Administration at your subcommittee’s 
February 10, 2005 hearing entitled “FY 2006 Drag Budget”. Please find enclosed answers to 
your questions for the written record. 1 hope they prove to be helpful in the work of the 
subcommittee. 

Thank you again for your dedication on the issue of drug control. 1 appreciate your valuable 
insights and perspectives. If 1 may be of further assistance, please contact me directly at (202) 
395-6700 or have your staff contact my Office of Legislative Affairs at (202) 395-6602. 
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COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON CRIMINAL JUSTICE, DRUG POLICY AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
“FISCAL YEAR 2006 DRUG BUDGET” 

FEBRUARY 10, 2005 

QUESTIONS FOR THE WRITTEN RECORD FOR THE HONORABLE JOHN P. WALTERS, 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF NATIONAL DRUG CONTROL POLICY 


Formulation of the Federal Drug Budget 

1. We have ongoing concerns about how ONDCP assembles what it ealls the “federal 
drug control budget.” Your Office hasn’t yet issued a Drug Budget Summary for this fiscal 
year, but indications are that ONDCP will include essentially the same programs as it did 
last year (with some modiflcations). Our basic concerns, however, remain. ONDCP has, in 
the past, included all of the funding for some programs that do not have an exclusive drug 
control focus (for example, the Regional Information Sharing System, RISS, which assists 
not simply drug enforcement but all kinds of law enforcement operations), while excluding 
programs that have an exclusive drug focus - like the Meth “Hot Spots” program at the 
Community Oriented Policing Services (COPS) office in the Justice Department. ONDCP 
includes estimates of the drug enforcement contribution of multi-mission agencies like the 
Coast Guard and Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE), but refuses to include an 
estimate of the amount we spend annually to incarcerate drug offenders in federal prisons 
-which is certainly a key component of drug enforcement. 

a. What is the standard for including or not including a program’s budget (or 
part of a program’s budget) in the “federal drug control budget”? Is it simply 
administrative or accounting convenience? 

Prior to the restructured National Drug Control Budget, the account structure included close to 
50 budget accounts. Independent analyses commissioned by ONDCP', as well as reviews by 
department Inspectors General identified significant weaknesses under the old accounting 
structure that were associated with the drug budget methodologies used by agencies to estimate 
drug spending. Drug budget methodologies were imprecise and often had only a weak 
association with core drug control missions. The restructured National Drug Control Budget as 
proposed in the President’s FY 2003 Budget Request and later implemented in the FY 2004 
Budget of the President provides a greater degree of accountability for federal drug control 
programs. 


‘ Patrick Murphy, Lynn E. Davis, Timothy Liston, David Thaler, and Kathi Webb, Improving Anli~Drug Budgeting 
(Santa Monica, CA: RAND, 2000). 

^ Office of National Drug Control Policy (ONDCP), FY 1999 Accounting of Drug Control Funds (Washington, DC: 
ONDCP, 2000). ONDCP, FY 2000 Accounting of Drug Control Fw/iffe (Washington, DC: ONDCP, 2001). These 
documents included reports from department Inspectors General regarding agency drug budget presentations. Both 
the FY 1999 and FY 2000 Accounting Reports were transmitted by ONDCP to the Congress, pursuant to 21 U.S.C. 
§ 1704(d). 


1 
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The basic shortcoming associated with the old drug accounting system was that much of the 
funding displayed did not represent real dollars in the President’s Budget, Drug budget 
calculations were not transparent to the public. Executive Department officials, or Congress. 

The old method of computing the drug budget generally did not represent funds that could be 
readily found in individual agency budget documents or accounting systems. Since the old drug 
budget was a collection of estimates based on percentages of many accounts, it was an artificial 
construction. To correct this fundamental deficiency, the drug budget was restructured to display 
actual funds found in the President’s Budget. In recasting the drug budget in this way, the 
restructured presentation utilized the following criteria: 

• To the maximum extent possible, resources displayed in the drug budget directly tie to 
identifiable line items displayed in the Budget of the President or agency budget 
justifications for Congress, accompanying the Budget. 

• The account structure includes several agencies that already present 100 percent of their 
budgets as drug-related. This includes the Drug Enforcement Administration, ONDCP, 
the Defense Countemaroctics Central Transfer Account, the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse, and the Interagency Crime and Drag Enforcement Accounts (ICDE) of Treasury, 
Homeland Security and Justice. 

• Other agencies report their drug funding as a combination of discrete line items from 
their existing sections of the President’s Budget or the accompanying budget 
justifications presented to Congress. If a line item in an agency’s budget has a strong 
association with drug control, then 100 percent of the line item is included in the drug 
budget. 

• The overall budget presentation eliminated several supporting agencies from the drug 
budget tabulation. Only agencies that have a primary drag supply reduction or demand 
reduction mission are displayed. Agencies with any of the following general 
characteristics were excluded from the revised drug budget presentation: 

> Agencies where drug control activities are incident to their primary missions. 

y Agencies that mainly focus on the consequences associated with the activities of other 
primary counterdrag agencies were excluded. This includes resources for detaining 
and incarcerating federal drug offenders. Although these are real costs to society that 
we calculate in an ONDCP publication, they do not factor into the core of drug 
control decisions made by national policymakers. 

> Treasury, Homeland Security and Justice law enforcement agencies with primary 
missions not closely related to drag control are not included in the revised budget. 
Although the activities of these bureaus provide an important contribution to the 
national drug control program, the primary vehicle for charmeling drug funding to 
these agencies is through the ICDE accounts at Treasury, Homeland Security and 
Justice, which fund the Organized Crime Drug Enforcement Task Forces program. 
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• Finally, some agencies retained in the modified budget presentation have multi-mission 
programs, with drug control being an important, but not dominant, component of their 
overall budget. Those include Coast Guard, Customs and Border Protection, Immigration 
and Customs Enforcement, and Veterans Health Administration. These agencies have 
been retained in the modified drug control budget. 

b. Shouldn’t the primary purpose of a “federal drug control budget” be to 
inform Congress and the public of the total amount of federal spending on drug control? If 
not, what is the primary purpose? 

The goal of the restructured budget is to better serve policymakers and the public by focusing on 
programs directed at reducing drug use that most directly are associated and crosswalk with 
actual dollars in the annua! Budget of the President. 

c. You have the authority, and the responsibility, under federal law to review 
and either certify or not certify as adequate the budgets of federal drug control programs. 
Do you limit your formal review and certification decisions to only those programs that you 
include in the “drug budget”? If so, doesn’t that allow you to artificially limit your 
authority and responsibility, by leaving out programs that are politically sensitive? 

The drug budgets reviewed by ONDCP represent drug control programs supported by the 
Federal Government. The programs included in the President’s National Drug Control Budget 
include treatment, prevention, law enforcement, interdiction, and international programs. The 
drug policy of this Administration is made on effectiveness. 

d. Why did ONDCP only include the Bureau of Prisons’ costs of drug treatment 
in last year’s drug budget summary, but not the costs of incarcerating drug offenders, nor 
the cost of screening visitors and mail to keep out drugs, nor the cost of drug testing 
prisoners? Will those costs be included in this year’s drug budget summary? If not, why 
not? If they are not included, can we really say that the so-called “drug budget” actually 
reflects the level of federal spending on drug control? 

The rationale for including drug treatment and not including the costs of incarcerating drug 
offenders is contained in answer la above. With respect to the cost of drug testing prisoners, 
there is no separate line-item within the Bureau of Prisons’ budget that captures these costs. 

e. The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) plays a major role in our federal 
drug control policy. It determines which drugs may be approved and marketed, and 
regulates how they may be marketed. It has also frequently claimed authority to regulate 
drug testing. Your drug budget summary did not include anything relating to FDA last 
year. Why was FDA left out? Are you monitoring what FDA does? Do you certify its 
budget requests at all? If not, why not? 

The National Drug Control Strategy offers a comprehensive approach to reduce illegal drug use 
and the harm it causes. Before FY 2002, FDA played a role in the ONDCP budget under Goal 1, 
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Objective 3 for youth tobacco use: Goal 1 - Educate and enable America's youth to reject illegal 
drugs as well as alcohol and tobacco; Objective 3 - Promote zero tolerance for youth regarding 
the use of illegal drugs, alcohol and tobacco within the family, school, workplace and 
community. 

This initiative to reduce youth tobacco use was accomplished through limiting the access and 
appeal of tobacco products to young people, enlisting retailers' and other stakeholders' assistance, 
and developing regulatory procedures for cigarettes and smokeless tobacco products. The FDA 
was dropped from the National Drug Control Budget in FY 2002 as a result of the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision in Food and Drug Administralion v. Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
120 S.Ct. 1291 (2000). In that decision, the Supreme Court affirmed the decision of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit holding that FDA lacked jurisdiction under the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to regulate tobacco products. As a consequence of that decision, 
FDA terminated its tobacco program. 

A National Drug Control Program agency is defined under ONDCP’s Formulation Circular dated 
May 13, 2004 as a Department or independent federal agency (i.e.. Small Business 
Administration). As such the FDA is a component under the Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) which is a National Dmg Control Program agency. ONDCP corresponds 
numerous times throughout the year to the Secretary of HHS (e.g., notification of annual funding 
priorities, budget certification decisions and interagency coordination matters) providing drug 
control guidance. ONDCP certifies HHS’s budget as a National Drug Control Program agency. 

ONDCP and Us Programs 

2. The Administration has requested $24.2 million for operations at ONDCP. That is 
below the appropriated level of $26.2 million for fiscal year 2005, and below the 
Administration’s own request for $27.6 million last year. At the hearing, you stated that no 
employee positions would be eliminated as a result of this reduction, but that “rent” and 
similar costs were being reduced. Please identify the specific cost reductions that will allow 
you to operate with the same personnel on the proposed reduced budget. 

The reduction in ONDCP’s Salaries and Expenses is due to the Executive Office of the 
President/Office of Administration (EOP/OA) assuming $2,636,000 in rental costs and $5,000 of 
health services costs from ONDCP’s account to a centrally administered common enterprise 
services account. Therefore, there is no impact on employee positions from the reduction. The 
previously stated expenses will be paid directly from the EOP/OA account. 

3. The Administration is requesting $7,400,000 for the U.S. Anti-Doping Agency, and 
$2,900,000 for our nation’s membership dues in the World Anti-Doping Agency. This 
would be a big increase over both the requested level and the enacted level for fiscal year 
2005. At the hearing, you stated that the U.S. is required by treaty to spend these amounts. 
Please identify the specific treaties and treaty provisions that obligate the U.S. to expend 
these specific amounts. Is the U.S. required to increase the budget of the domestic U.S. 
Anti-Doping Agency and its dues to the international World Anti-Doping Agency? 
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In March 2003, the United States, in consultation with the State Department, signed the 
"Copenhagen Declaration on Anti-Doping in Sport." The Copenhagen Declaration, a political 
commitment signed by more than 160 governments, established international support 
for the newly drafted World Anti-Doping Code and articulated cooperative efforts to rid drug use 
from Olympic and international sport. The Copenhagen Declaration also contained provisions 
regarding the funding of the World Anti-Doping Ageney (WADA). The document embraced the 
concept that national governments and the Olympic movement are to equally fund the operations 
of WADA. 

The Copenhagen Declaration also divided the governments’ financial obligations among the five 
Olympic geographic regions. Each region was responsible for splitting its regional portion 
among nations within the particular region. The 41 -nation Americas region was responsible for 
29% of the total government dues to WADA. Under an agreement reached subsequent to the 
Copenhagen meeting with the nations in our region, the United States agreed to contribute 50% 
of the Americas dues obligation (or 14.5% of the governments' dues; 7.25% of WADA's global 
budget). This percentage was far less than the United States would have been obligated to 
contribute under nearly every existing formula applicable to the funding of international 
institutions. 

While the sports movement was able to sign the Code and adopt its provisions at the Copenhagen 
meeting, governments were unable to sign the document, primarily because it was prepared by 
WADA, a non-governmental organization. Therefore, in accordance with the Copenhagen 
Declaration and the terms of the Code, governments agreed to pursue an international convention 
to adopt, as appropriate for each sovereign government, the terms of the Code. During the past 
year, ONDCP and the Departments of State, Justice, Education, and Health and Human Services 
have been actively engaged in the drafting of a convention addressing doping in sport, under the 
auspices of UNESCO. The convention, which UNESCO's General Conference is expected to 
approve in September 2005 and subsequently transmit to governments for approval and 
ratification, reiterates support for equal public and private funding of WADA. 

For the past three years, ONDCP’s annual appropriation has contained the United States 
Government's financial contribution to WADA. The funds provided by the United States have 
been used by WADA for research, testing of athletes worldwide, education efforts (particularly 
directed toward youth), and implementation of the World Anti-Doping Code. As one of only 5 
nations on WADA's governing Executive Committee, the United States exercises significant 
influence over WADA's budget and operational priorities. The United States also serves on 
WADA's advisory Foundation Board and served as chair of the Ethics and Education 
Committee. Per WADA statutes, a nation may not hold a WADA leadership position or serve on 
any committee if it is not in good standing with its financial obligations. 

In FY 2005, Congress appropriated $1.4 million to support WADA (i.c., 50% of the Americas 
region governmental commitment to WADA). The President's FY 2006 request for WADA is 
$2.9 million. This amount does not reflect an annual dues increase for the United States. Rather, 
it addresses an internal systematic timing problem that has plagued the United States 
since WADA's inception. 
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WADA dues are collected on a calendar year basis. For example, CY 2005 dues 
are payable January 1, 2005. Many nations, including the United Kingdom, Australia, and Italy 
have already made their 2005 contribution to WADA. Because of the timing of our budget year 
and the fact that WADA was created in the middle of an appropriations cycle, it was too late to 
include a request for WADA dues until after a budget process for fiscal year 2003 was already 
complete. Thus, the United States has always been "off on our timing. While this predicament 
is not the fault of either ONDCP or Congress, it must nevertheless be addressed. 

While nations are now paying for CY 2005, we are waiting to apply our FY 2006 
appropriation to pay for CY 2005 dues. Therefore, WADA does not receive the United 
States dues contribution until October 2005. In recent years, the United States has been unable 
to transfer its WADA dues until January or February of the following year. 

WADA statutes provide that if a nation does not pay its dues by June 30”’ of the year due, the 
nation is subject to sanctions (including losing any seats on WADA's governing Executive 
Committee, Foundation Board, or various committees). To dale, WADA and our governmental 
and Olympic colleagues have relied on our good faith and intent to pay, and as a result, the 
United States has never faced any sanctions. However, our nation's credibility on anti-doping 
issues is diminished when we expend a significant amount of political capital explaining why our 
budget operates in the manner it does and why, unlike Japan, Germany, Poland, and France, who 
have altered their internal timing issues, our dues are not paid on time. 

While timing of dues has been a continuing concern, there is no issue about the amount of the 
dues we contribute to WADA. To the contrary, the United States is regarded by WADA and the 
international anti-drug community as a world leader on sports doping and all involved appreciate 
Congress' commitment to this issue. The issue is particularly meaningful to WADA because the 
International Olympic Committee pays 50% of WADA's dues and they do so on a matching 
basis - for every dollar received by governments, the IOC provides a match. Accordingly, our 
$1.45 million is worth $2,9 million to WADA. When we run afoul of WADA statutes, the 
agency is under-funded $2.9 million from their approximately $20 million annual budget. 

In order to solve this problem, what is required is a one-time double payment of dues. 
Subsequently, the President's WADA dues request from Congress will return to the $1.5 million 
range beginning in FY 2007. The timing of our payment will no longer be an issue. 

The FY 2006 appropriation cycle represents the ideal time to address this timing issue. As you 
know, the President, as evidenced in his 2004 State of the Union address, is committed to 
addressing the steroid problem in sports. These controlled substances pose significant health 
dangers, especially to our youth. In addition, our leadership position in WADA has never been 
greater and the ability to solve this timing issue allows the United States even greater latitude in 
helping to craft WADA's policies and priorities and ensure, for example, that WADA continues 
its strong focus on marijuana as a banned substance (despite the opposition from some 
governments and sport organizations) and directs sufficient resources toward educating young 
athletes (as opposed to concentrating only on elite athletes) about the dangers of drug use. 
Moreover, compliance with WADA statutes will be considered by the IOC during its evaluation 
of our nation's pending bid to host the Olympic Games in 2012 in New York City. 
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The request to fund the United States Anti-Doping Agency {USADA) at $7,400,000 in FY 2006 
represents a realistic funding level to enable USADA to continue its outstanding work as the 
United State's independent non-govemmental sports drug testing agency. The funds will be 
transferred to USADA in the form of a grant and the Federal government will continue to 
exercise fiscal and administrative oversight over these funds. The requested funding level will 
allow USADA to continue to educate athletes on the dangers of drug use and eliminate its use in 
Olympic sports. These funds will be used to assist USADA in administering a transparent and 
effective anti-doping program for U.S. athletes in preparation for the upcoming winter Olympic 
Games in Turin, Italy in 2006. 

The current request is almost identical to the amount appropriated by Congress for USADA in 
FY 2005 and comparable to the appropriated amounts in FY 2003 and FY 2004. The President's 
request represents the level of funding necessary for USADA to continue its ambitious drug 
testing program, research initiatives, educational programs, and efforts to inform athletes of the 
newly adopted rules governing prohibited substances outlined in the World Anti-Doping Code. 

4. The Administration is requesting $2 million to continue ONDCP’s work on 

developing performance measures of effectiveness for drug control programs. What 
speciflc progress has been made with the money appropriated by Congress for this purpose 
since 2001? Has the Administration completed a comprehensive set of performance 
measures for treatment, prevention, and law enforcement programs government-wide? If 
not, how much longer will it take? 

Performance Measures funding has been appropriated for fiscal years 2003 ($1.987M), 2004 
($1.988M), and 2005 ($992,000). A research agenda for the 2005 funds is currently being 
developed. 

To develop performance measures for prevention and treatment, ONDCP commenced a project 
to inventory funding and activities by states in the areas of primary prevention and treatment of 
illegal drug use funded through SAMHSA Substance Abuse Prevention and Treatment Block 
Grants. The study is also inventorying states’ own funding, resulting in a complete measure of 
primary prevention and illegal drug use treatment performance in each state. The inventory will 
enhance states’ effectiveness by serving as a vehicle to share information about states’ activities 
and programs that may be replicable in other states to illustrate the various funding streams and 
innovative uses of funding in states, and by encouraging states to share information about how to 
most effectively use their drug abuse treatment and prevention dollars. 

On the supply-side. Performance Measures funding has been spent on two main issues: 1) 
development of a market model to understand the effect of law enforcement disruptions on the 
drug-trafficking business, and 2) estimation of the magnitude of marijuana supply in the United 
States. 

For the Market Model, ONDCP has partnered with Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) to 
develop a model to determine the impact of DEA’s drug enforcement strategy. The model will 
assess the impact that dismantlement and disruptions of cocaine drug trafficking organizations 
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have on the retail availability of cocaine in Atlanta, Georgia; Dallas, Texas; and, Chicago, 
Illinois. DEA has given unprecedented access to data for the development of performance 
measures for this project. 

To measure the magnitude of marijuana availability in the United States, ONDCP has funded 
two projects. One project used remote sensing to image areas of four states (California, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Hawaii) to estimate the amount of marijuana cultivation. The other 
project is developing a marijuana signature to determine the source area from marijuana seizures. 
The combination of these projects: measurement of domestic marijuana and the relative amounts 
of foreign, domestic (both indoor and outdoor) will permit better marijuana availability estimates 
to be developed. These estimates will be applied to measure the performance of supply 
reduction programs. 

These funds have also been obligated to conduct a management review and audit review of the 
Counterdrug Technology Assessment Center to enhance its effectiveness as a research tool. 

5. What steps has ONDCP taken to ensure that grants made under the Counterdrug 
Technology Assessment Center (CTAC) Technology Transfer Program are serving federal 
goals? Are the grants being targeted to areas with significant drug trafficking activity? If 
not, what are the primary criteria for awarding grants under the program? 

The Technology Transfer Program (TTP) application form and process have been improved for 
Fiscal Year 2005. These changes will more effectively identify applicants’ proposals that 
address federal goals and areas of the nation with significant drug trafficking activity. 

In addition to collecting geographic information enabling identification of areas with significant 
drug trafficking activity, six essay questions have been added to the TTP application for the 
purpose of gathering information including the applying agency’s understanding of and ability to 
contribute to the goals of the National Drug Control Strategy. 

Applications are reviewed, evaluated and scored using criteria emphasizing National Drug 
Control priorities and ranked accordingly. Grants are made based upon agency ranking and 
available program resources. 

6. The President has again requested $80 million for the Drug-Free Communities 
(DFC) program, which is designed to help support the prevention activities of local anti- 
drug community coalitions. While the Administration is at least not proposing any cuts in 
the program, without new funds it will be very difficult to assist new coalitions, particularly 
those in the poorest communities where the need is greatest. Why isn’t the Administration 
fighting harder for more funds for this and other prevention programs? 

Part of the National Drug Control Strategy is stopping use before it starts and critical to that 
mission is the Drug-Free Communities Support Program. Evidence of the Administration's 
commitment to DFC can be seen in the President's previous four budget submissions where the 
Administration sought DFC funding increases of $10 million per year, starting with a $50 
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million request in FY 2002 that grew into an $80 million request by FY 2005. The Congress has 
supported those requests with full funding each fiscal year. 

ONDCP is working to better enforce the requirements of receiving DFC grants. We are making 
sure that grantee coalitions fulfill their obligations and we are requiring coalitions applying for 
year 6-10 continuation funding to meet the higher standards requisite with being a more mature 
coalition. In addition, ONDCP will soon be implementing a DFC evaluation that will better 
measure coalitions' outcomes and effectiveness. By making the program work more efficiently 
and requiring better outcomes, DFC will be able to support effective coalitions across the 
country and help nurture new coalitions where they are needed. 

In addition to the Administration's support for the DFC support program, the FY 2006 budget 
request also provides $87.5 million to the Department of Education's Safe and Drug-Free 
Schools and Communities National program for Research-Based Grant Assistance to Local 
Educational Agencies. These new funds provide direct support to LEAs that need assistance 
implementing drug prevention or school safety programs, policies, and strategies that research 
has demonstrated to be effective in reducing youth drug use or violence. The Administration has 
also requested an additional $15.4 million for student drug testing grants to support schools in 
the design and implementation of programs to randomly screen students and to 
confidentially intervene with assessment, referral, and intervention for students who test positive 
for drug use. Additionally, the Administration is maintaining funding for prevention through the 
Substance Abuse Prevention and Treatment Block Grant (SAMHSA) and is increasing resources 
for important efforts such as the Strategic Prevention Framework State Incentive Grant program 
(SAMFISA) which provides effective prevention to communities. Overall, the Administration 
seeks nearly $1.6 billion in prevention funding in its FY 2006 budget request. The 
Administration strongly supports prevention programs that are effective at reducing drug use in 
America. 

7. One significant issue facing the DFC program is performance measurement. In its 
last PART review, DFC received an “adequate” rating - higher than many similar 
prevention programs. As is the case with other programs, however, the targets established 
for DFC - “enhancing the capabilities of community anti-drug coalitions,” “enhancing 
prevention activities,” and “increas[ing| citizen participation” - have more to do with the 
processes of the program than with its intended result, namely reducing drug use. 

Although DFC should not be singled out for criticism on this point, shouldn’t ONDCP and 
other agencies involved in drug use prevention take more aggressive action to define 
success less in terms of whether the program is simply functioning as planned, and more in 
terms of whether its functions are achieving the real end result? 

The Office of National Drug Control Policy (ONDCP) and the Drug-Free Communities Support 
Program (DFC) are committed to measuring the performance of DFC grantees. The DFC 
Program has enhanced the existing Goverrunent Performance and Results Act (GRP A) measures 
to focus on measuring the reduction of substance abuse at the community level. All DFC 
grantees are required to collect and report data on four core outcome measures (past 30-day use, 
perception of harm, perception of peer and parental disapproval, and age of initiation). These 
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four core outcome measures will be reported for alcohol, tobacco, and marijuana on an annual 
basis. 

In addition, in September 2004, ONDCP issued a new contract for evaluation. The major 
purpose of this evaluation contract is to establish an electronic, web-based grant performance 
monitoring system followed by an evaluation of the national program. The monitoring system 
will regularly collect, analyze, monitor, and report grantee data in order to track progress toward 
program goals. This information will also inform grant and project management to target 
technical assistance in order to continue improving grantee performance. The process, capacity, 
and outcome data are critical in understanding the nature of effective coalitions, influences that 
support or hinder them, and outcomes associated with various developmental levels. This 
enhances our understanding of the process that leads to successes at the local level and informs 
technical assistance efforts. 

8. It is our understanding that ONDCP has made some changes in the management of 
the DFC program. Please describe those changes, and tell us why they were adopted. 

Due to the growth rate of the Drug-Free Communities Support Program (DFCSP), the DFC 
Advisory Commission recommended in its April 20-21, 2004 meeting that the Director of the 
Office of National Drug Control Policy (ONDCP) conduct a review to determine the most 
appropriate federal agency to manage the DFC coalition and mentoring grants. The Director is 
required to accept or reject the recommendations of the Commission. The ONDCP Director 
decided to accept and act upon this particular recommendation. In response, ONDCP developed 
a request for proposals and solicited responses from a number of Federal agencies to manage the 
program. A review of the proposals based on the evaluation factors stated in the Request for 
Proposals (RFP) led ONDCP to conclude that the program would be best served by the 
numerous strengths offered by the Department of Health and Human Services, Substance Abuse 
and Mental Health Services Administration, Center for Substance Abuse Prevention 
(SAMHSA/CSAP). Therefore, the Director made a decision in June 2004 to transfer the grant 
administration of the Drug-Free Communities Support Program (DFC) from the Department of 
Justice, Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) to SAMHSA/CSAP. 

To ensure a smooth transition, ONDCP determined through negotiations with OJJDP and 
SAMHSA that SAMHSA would assume the majority of responsibilities for the management of 
the DFC program in October 2004, and that OJJDP would continue to provide a reduced set of 
services through September 30, 2005 (Fiscal Year 2005). Effective October 1, 2004, SAMHSA 
began to manage the Drug-Free Communities Support Program grants on behalf of the Office of 
National Drug Control Policy. Grantees have been assigned a SAMHSA Drug-Free 
Communities Project Officer (DFCPO) who serves as grantees’ primary point of contact for 
program administration, monitoring, and technical assistance services for their grants. 


9. The President’s budget proposes cutting the HIDTA budget by more than 50%, and 
transferring its remaining funds to the Department of Justice’s Organized Crime Drug 
Enforcement Task Force (OCDETF) program. For all practical purposes, this would end 
the HIDTA program as it currently exists, with OCDETF to redefine the program, its 
functions, and priorities at a later date. Given ONDCP’s responsibility to coordinate the 
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anti-drug policies and activities of the Federal government, the Subcommittee is interested 
in gathering a better understanding of what this move will mean for federal drug control 
policy. 


a. How many federal agencies have some law enforcement authority to 
investigate drug-related crimes? How many of these agencies currently participate 
in one or more HIDTAs? 

As an initial matter, we want to emphasize that the President's proposal does not merge HIDTA 
into OCDETF. The HIDTA Program will remain an independent program, with its own distinct 
mission; its funding will simply be administered by OCDETF so that the two programs can be 
managed most effectively under the oversight of the Department of Justice. 

There are two federal agencies that have explicit drug enforcement authority; i.e,, authority to 
enforce the Controlled Substances Act and other provisions of Title 2 1 of the U.S. Code. Those 
agencies are the Drug Enforcement Administration and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Of course, drug investigations almost always involve violations of other federal statutes, such as 
money laundering, firearms trafficking, fugitives, and smuggling. Other federal agencies that 
have authority for such violations include the: 

Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms, and Explosives; 

U.S. Attorneys Office; 

U.S. Marshals Service; 

Customs and Border Protection; 

Immigration and Customs Enforcement; 

Coast Guard; 

Internal Revenue Service; 

National Park Service; 

Forest Service; and 

U.S. Postal Inspection Service. 

Many of these agencies participate in at least one HIDTA. 

b. How many of these agencies arc included in the National Drug Control 
Budget? Which ones are not, and why not? 

As shown below, of the twelve agencies identified above, four are included in the drug budget 
and eight are not. 


In the Drug Budget 

Not in the Drug Budget 

Drug Enforcement Administration 

Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 

Customs and Border Protection 

Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Fireanns, and 
Explosives (ATF) 

Immigration and Customs Enforcement 

U.S. Attorneys Office (USAO) 

Coast Guard 

U.S. Marshals Service (USMS) 
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Internal Revenue Service Criminal 
Investigation Division (IRS-CI) 


National Park Service 


Forest Service 


U.S. Postal Inspection Service 


As indicated in our answer to question 1 , the principal reason for excluding the eight agencies is 
that drug control activities are incident to their primary missions and funding for drug control 
activities were not readily found in individual agency budget documents or accounting systems. 
You should note, however, that five of the eight agencies not included in the drug budget (FBI, 
ATF, USAO, USMS and IRS-CI) receive funds through the Interagency Crime and Drug 
Enforcement (ICDE) accounts at the Departments of Justice and Treasury. The ICDE accounts, 
which fund the Organized Crime Drug Enforcement Task Forces program, are included in the 
drug control budget. 

c. What role does ONDCP play in coordinating the resources and information 
these agencies dedicate to investigating narcotics crime? What role has ONDCP 
played in encouraging these agencies to participate in HIDTAs? 

ONDCP’s role in coordinating these agencies’ drug activities is carried out under the authorities 
contained in the office’s authorizing statute. For example, ONDCP assesses each agency’s 
annual budget submission to determine if it is sufficient to carry out the National Drug Control 
Strategy, reviews and approves proposed policy changes of each agency, and exercises general 
oversight of their drug control activities. 

ONDCP has not needed to encourage federal agencies to participate in the HIDTAs because they 
recognize the value of close cooperation with state and local law enforcement agencies. 

d. During the 2000 Presidential campaign, then-Govemor George Bush issued a 
“Drug Policy Plan” in October of that year. Among other things, this plan promised 
to “(s]trengthen federal-state partnerships by increasing coordination among the 
Office of National Drug Control Policy, state drug control agencies, and High 
Intensity Drug Trafficking Areas.” Do you believe this move will enhance the 
capacity of the HIDTA program and of ONDCP to coordinate investigations and 
resources between Federal, State, and local law enforcement officials? 

The Administration believes the best place for drug enforcement programs like HIDTA is at the 
Department of Justice. The Attorney General is the Nation’s chief law enforcement officer and a 
principal role of the Justice Department is to oversee and coordinate our national law 
enforcement efforts. The HIDTA program at DOJ will allow for greater flexibility and increased 
effectiveness in the allocation of HIDTA funds. The result will be a program that is more 
strategically targeted and that is more complementary of the reorganized Organized Crime Drug 
Enforcement Task Force (OCDETF) program. 

e. Do you believe that state and local agencies will welcome the transfer of the 
HIDTA program to OCDETF management? Will it make them more likely to 
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cooperate with federal law enforcement agencies? Do state and local agencies prefer 
to work with the OCDETF program than with HIDTA as it currently exists? 

Since its inception, the HIDTA program has stressed cooperation between state and local law 
enforcement and federal law enforcement. The advantages and successes of this cooperative 
approach have been obvious to all participants in the program. State and local law enforcement 
remains a vital partner in virtually every successful drug enforcement program. State and locals, 
for example, participate in nearly 90% of all active OCDETF investigations. We are confident 
that the agencies that have been involved in the HlDTAs will want to continue those practices 
regardless of who administers the program. 

f. Do you believe this transfer will make the HIDTA program a more effective, 
more efficient use of taxpayer dollars? Can you please provide the committee with 
any documents, studies, reports, GAO evaluations, internal audits, or other 
materials that were generated in order to arrive at this conclusion? 

The Office of Management and Budget’s Program Assessment Rating Tool (PART) assessment 
of the HIDTA program during the fiscal year 2004 cycle found that HIDTA has not been able to 
demonstrate results. This was the case in the fiscal year 2004 cycle; the fiscal year 2005 review 
did not alter this rating. 

In making it a priority to spend taxpayer dollars wisely, performance and effectiveness are key. 
This year’s budget review paid special attention to long-term reforms to improve the 
government’s effectiveness, especially when several agencies have overlapping programs that 
serve a similar or complementary purpose. These reforms will result in both savings to taxpayers 
and improved government performance. 

As indicated above, the Administration believes the best place for drug enforcement programs 
like HIDTA is at the Department of Justice where experienced law enforcement managers and 
strategists can exercise direct control over complementary programs such as the HIDTA program 
and the OCDETF program, 

10. As you note in your testimony, the HIDTA program has had difficulty 
demonstrating results, as the latest PART review of HIDTA found. It seems to us, 
however, that the chief difficulty is not that the program fails to produce results. Every 
HIDTA can report arrests, seizures, and other tangible “results” of funded operations. 
Rather, the real problem is that no consensus has been reached on what the ultimate goals 
of the program should be. Proponents of a local or regional focus for HIDTA believe that 
results should be measured in terms of the program’s impact within each HIDTA; those 
who believe that the program should serve its original, national goals believe that a 
HIDTA’s performance should be measured based on its contribution to stopping national 
drug trafficking activity. Without agreement on the program’s goals, it is little wonder 
that the HIDTA program has drifted. 

a. What do you believe are the ultimate goals of the HIDTA program? Is it 
simply to supplement the efforts of DEA and other federal agencies to reduce drug 
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trafficking and supply nationwide? Is it to focus on the drug trafficking problem within 
designated regions? 

The mission of the High Intensity Drug Trafficking Areas (HIDTA) Program is to disrupt the 
market for illegal drugs in the United States by assisting Federal, State, and local law 
enforcement entities participating in the HIDTA to dismantle and disrupt drug trafficking 
organizations, with particular emphasis on drug trafficking regions that have harmful effects on 
other parts of the United States. This mission statement is derived from our belief that the clear 
intent of the statute creating the program is to concentrate HIDTA assistance on a limited 
number of areas where major drug trafficking activities flourish and create problems for other 
parts of the country. ^ 

A central feature of the HIDTA program is the discretion granted to the HlDTAs to design and 
carry out activities that reflect the specific form this drug trafficking threat takes in its region. 
Each HIDTA is required to submit an annual threat assessment to ONDCP describing how the 
trafficking in its region affects other parts of the country. Subsequently, each HIDTA must 
submit a strategy indicating how the identified threat is being addressed. Each HIDTA's 
activities should contribute to reduced drug trafficking nationwide. 

b. If Congress decided to leave the HIDTA program within ONDCP, what 
additional tools would you need to manage the program to ensure its effectiveness and its 
focus on its goals? 

As stated above, the Administration believes the best place for dmg enforcement programs like 
HIDTA is at the Department of Justice. 

c. Do you believe that the decision of Congress, through its recent annual 
appropriations bills, to forbid any individual HIDTA’s budget to fall below its previous 
year’s level, has reduced the program’s effectiveness? If so, how? If that problem were 
eliminated, and you had full discretion to decide the budgets of the HlDTAs each year, 
would the program be improved? 

The requirement that each HIDTA receive no less funding than the prior year is a contributor to 
limited program effectiveness. This provision, which has been included annually since the FY 
1998 appropriation, has essentially transformed the HIDTA program into an entitlement 
program, guaranteeing each HIDTA a base level of funding regardless of changing 
circumstances such as a diminished drug threat or problematic performance. The Administration 


’ The statutory criteria the Director is required to consider when deciding whether to designate an area as a high 
intensity drug trafficking area: 

1 . the area is a center of iiiegal drug production, manufacturing, importation, or distribution; 

2. State and local law enforcement agencies have committed resources to respond to the drug trafficking 
problem in the area, thereby indicating a determination to respond aggressively to the problem: 

3. drug-related activities in the area are having a harmful impact in other areas of the country; and 

4. a significant increase in allocation of Federal resources is necessary to respond adequately to drug-related 
activities in the area. 
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believes this limitation provision should be eliminated so that, following the program’s transfer, 
the Justice Department would have adequate discretion to target the program in a more strategic 
manner that is complementary of the reorganized OCDETF program. 

d. Conversely, however, would state and local agencies be hesitant to commit 
their resources to the program if they couldn’t be sure how much the federal government 
would contribute? Won’t this be a problem if, as proposed, the HIDTA program were 
transferred to the OCDETF program? 

As indicated above, we are confident that the state and local agencies that have been involved in 
the HIDTAs will recognize the value in the cooperative approach nurtured by the HIDTA 
program and will continue those practices regardless of who administers the program. 

Federal, state, and local cooperation 

11. The proposed elimination of the state component of the Edward Byrne Memorial 
Justice Assistance Grants, the reduction in COPS Mcth Hot Spots grants, and the proposed 
transfer of the HIDTA program have raised larger questions about what is the appropriate 
role that the federal government should play in coordinating information and resources 
available to state and local law enforcement to investigate and prosecute narcotics crimes. 

a. In particular, do you believe the federal government should provide any 
financial assistance to state and local law enforcement to investigate and prosecute 
narcotics crimes for investigations that do not involve federal law enforcement personnel? 
If so, what kind of support should be provided, and for what purposes? 

At a time when the country is at war there is a need to detect and deter terrorist attacks against 
the United States. Operating within the current budget environment, the Administration has 
directed resources to meet the highest priority needs. This has meant that not all areas have been 
funded at the same levels as in the past, including assistance to state and local law enforcement. 
Nonetheless, the Administration’s budget includes $2.4 billion for State and local assistance 
programs, including funds for assistance to state and local law enforcement efforts to investigate, 
arrest, prosecute, incarcerate drug offenders, or otherwise reduce the supply of illegal drugs. 

This includes funds for local prosecutor offices in the four states (California, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Texas) along the Southwest Border for the costs incurred of processing, detaining, 
and prosecuting drug and other cases referred from federal arrests or federal investigations; 
methamphetamine enforcement and cleanup; and for domestic cannabis eradication. None of 
these programs require that federal law enforcement personnel be involved in the investigation. 

b. Should this assistance be provided directly to individual offices, departments, 
or states, or some combination of them? 

The Administration believes that assistance should be provided in whatever manner is most 
appropriate, whether to individual offices, departments, or states. 
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Drug Courts 

12. The drug courts program is praised by law enforcement officers, judges, and 
addiction specialists throughout the country, and shows a great deal of promise. We were 
therefore pleased to see that the Administration is requesting $70,060,000 for drug courts. 
However, one potential long-term problem is performance measurement. The last PART 
review did look at the re-arrest rate of program participants, but it didn’t review whether 
participants were actually abstaining from drug use. Shouldn’t the program be evaluating 
the drug use of participants, in particular through an effective drug testing program? 

Abstinence is monitored by frequent alcohol and other drug testing. Frequent court-ordered 
testing is required and is the most objective and efficient way to establish a framework for 
accountability and to gauge each participant’s progress. Current technology offers highly reliable 
testing to determine if an individual has recently used specific drugs. Further, it is recognized 
that alcohol use frequently contributes to relapse among individuals whose primary drug of 
choice is not alcohol. Testing is central to the drug court's monitoring of participant compliance 
and is both objective and cost-effective. 

The GAO study of February 2005 validates that Drug Court program participants had fewer 
recidivism events than comparison members, and a lower percentage of participants than 
comparison group members were rearrested or reconvicted. 

In a National Institute of Justice (Nil) 2003 study of 1 7,000 drug court graduates, only 1 6.4% 
were rearrested. 

BJA is currently engaged with NIJ in a major research effort involving 1,600 program 
participants and 600 individuals in a comparison sample group. It will examine definitive results 
and what components are most effective. 

Drug Enforcement Intelligence 

13. The Administration is proposing to eliminate the National Drug Intelligence Center 
(NDIC), as well as ONDCP’s Counterdrug Intelligence Executive Secretariat (CDX). 

Would the assets and employee positions of these programs be transferred to other 
intelligence programs, such as DEA’s El Paso Intelligence Center (EPIC), or would they 
simply be eliminated? 

The President’s FY 2006 budget proposes to eliminate the National Drug Intelligence Center 
(NDIC). Although the request provides some limited funding to cover “shut-down” costs and 
salary costs for positions essential to the proper closing of NDIC, it ultimately eliminates all base 
funding for the Center and NDIC assets and positions must be eliminated if not absorbed within 
existing intelligence programs. In particular, the Department of Justice intends to make every 
effort to fill vacancies within existing Depanment components and programs with eligible 
candidates currently employed by NDIC. During the process of closing NDIC, the Department 
would also seek to redirect NDIC assets to existing components and programs where they can be 
of value. 
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14. Will ONDCP be issuing an updated General Counterdrug Intelligence Plan (GCIP) 
soon? If so, when? What changes will be made to the last such plan? 

The interagency is nearing completion of many of the goals and milestones established by the 
GCIP. Accordingly, funding for the Counterdrug Executive Secretariat (CDX) will end October 
1, 2005. Remaining CDX projects will be turned over to the lead agency for sponsorship, 
program management, and funding. The Counterdrug Intelligence Coordinating Group will meet 
in June 2005 to consider follow-on interagency structure and process for information sharing and 
intelligence coordination within the law enforcement and Intelligence Communities. Any 
proposal to update the GCIP would be considered at that time. 

15. In its November 2003 Report to Congress, the Counterdrug Intelligence 
Coordination Group (CDICG) strongly embraced the notion that all major metropolitan 
areas around the country should work towards creating a single interagency, multi- 
disciplinary, ail-crimes intelligence support fusion center. The report expressed a serious 
concern among many law enforcement components about a perceived new round of post- 
9/11 duplication of efforts, stove-piping, and proliferation of new “centers” of law 
enforcement intelligence sharing and consolidation. What steps has the Administration 
taken to implement those recommendations? 

The National Criminal Intelligence Sharing Plan (NCISP) has been developed to guide law 
enforcement agencies throughout the U.S. to link together for the purpose of sharing critical data. 
The NCISP was developed by the Global Intelligence Working Group (GIWG) and formally 
endorsed by then-U.S. Attorney General John Ashcroft. 

NCISP provides the blueprint for all law enforcement personnel for intelligence processes, 
principles and policies that will provide for a secure, seamless technology infrastructure 
promoting sharing of critical data among all law enforcement agencies. The NCISP is regarded 
as the design tool for law enforcement administrators to follow when building or enhancing an 
intelligence operation — providing them with 28 recommendations that were vetted by local, 
state, federal and tribal experts and officials. 

As part of the Global Initiative, the Criminal Intelligence Coordinating Council (CICC), in 
support of the U.S. Department of Justice’s Office of Justice Programs, has been tasked to 
develop fusion center minimum standards for law enforcement intelligence components of fusion 
centers. This initiative will provide law enforcement agencies with model policies, procedures 
and guidelines to assist agencies in developing the intelligence component of their ftision center. 
Guidelines being developed in this endeavor are particularly focused on collaboration and 
integrating/exchanging data and leveraging existing systems, without duplicating efforts or 
stove-piping new and existing systems. 

Ongoing efforts by these initiatives embody principles to maximize sharing of critical 
information and capitalize on collaboration among all law enforcement agencies. This 
collaboration, one of the critical guiding principles, will bring about integration of local, state, 
federal and tribal systems in a seamless and secure environment. 
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16. The OCDETF program has proposed creating a multi-agency drug intelligence 
“fusion center” that would collect and analyze intelligence from all federal law enforcement 
agencies. While this is a worthy goal, one concern that has been raised it that the current 
model is for intelligence to flow only one way - namely, into the new fusion center. 
Participating agencies would not be able to access that intelligence, unless the analysts at 
the fusion center choose to send it to them. There are also fears that the fusion center could 
be used to take away developing investigations from non-Justice Department agencies and 
given to Justice Department agencies like FBI and DEA. What has been your involvement 
in the negotiations over the fusion center? What steps are you taking to address these 
concerns? 

The current model for the OCDETF Fusion Center is not for “intelligence to flow only one way.” 
Products produced by the OCDETF Fusion Center will be available to all the participating 
agencies that have an interest in a related investigation or subject area. While initially the 
OCDETF Fusion Center will be more proactive in its analysis - that is, attempting to identify 
links between elements of organizations that the field might be unaware of and producing leads 
for the field based on this analysis - the Concept of Operations does include long-term plans to 
provide a mechanism for the field to query the OCDETF Fusion Center through the Special 
Operations Division. The OCDETF Fusion Center has been designed to phase in capabilities 
over time, so as not to lose effectiveness by trying to focus on too much at once. Nevertheless, 
OCDETF expects that the OCDETF Fusion Center will be available even during initial 
operations to respond to queries from the field to assist in priority OCDETF investigations. 

One of the primary reasons that the OCDETF Fusion Center has been established under the 
OCDETF Program is because OCDETF, as a multi-agency program that resides outside of any 
one investigative agency and yet supports all the OCDETF member agencies, is in a unique 
position to bring the OCDETF agencies together to achieve the goal of creating this intelligence 
sharing mechanism. While planning for the OCDETF Fusion Center, the OCDETF Executive 
Office and the initial management team have been very mindful that this initiative will only be 
successful if it is a collaborative, multi-agency effort that is not owned by any one agency but 
benefits all the participating agencies. The OCDETF Fusion Center will not be used to take 
away developing investigations from non-Justice Department agencies to give them to Justice 
Department agencies. The OCDETF Fusion Center will assist in identifying links among 
investigations worked by all of the OCDETF member agencies. Regardless of the Department in 
which the investigative agency resides, those agencies will be made aware of the information 
known by the OCDETF Fusion Center so that all the agencies can work collaboratively together 
to most efficiently and effectively investigate and prosecute the targeted organization through 
operations coordinated by the Special Operations Division. 

17. The Department of Homeland Security has proposed creating a Border Interdiction 
Support Center (BISC) in Ei Paso, to coordinate law enforcement (including drug 
enforcement) intelligence among DHS agencies, and between DHS and non-DHS agencies. 
The BISC would be physically located in DEA’s El Paso Intelligence Center (EPIC), and 
would utilize some EPIC resources. Has ONDCP endorsed the BISC proposal, and will the 
BISC actually help improve interagency cooperation and coordination in intelligence? 
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ONDCP supports a multi-agency unified strategy that enhances the ability of the Departments of 
Homeland Security, Justice, State, Defense and Treasury to support the planning and execution 
of countemarcotics activities along the Southwest Border. Therefore a standing interagency 
committee will develop a Southwest Border counterdrug strategy. 

ONDCP also supports appropriate improvements that will increase information sharing between 
the Departments to most effectively address the Southwest Border issues. However, the 
optimum structure and process for information sharing and operational coordination might best 
be considered as part of the overall Southwest Border strategy development process. ONDCP 
expects the interagency to address appropriate design parameters for the BISC as part of that 
process. 

18. The Administration is proposing eliminating two drug intelligence entities (NDIC 
and CDX), keeping at least two (EPIC and the Treasury Department’s Financial Crimes 
Enforcement Network, or FinCEN), and creating two new ones (BISC and the OC0ETF 
fusion center). Why are we creating new fusion centers, rather than increasing the 
resources and capabilities of the existing entities? 

The Administration is proposing the elimination of the Counterdrug Intelligence Executive 
Secretariat (CDX) because the vast majority of the most important action items contained in the 
General Counterdrug Intelligence Plan have been completed. CDX was not designed to serve, 
nor is it equipped to serve, as an intelligence fusion center that would produce the necessary 
operational support to counterdmg investigations. Moreover, CDX had a very small staff that 
provided management oversight, not intelligence analysis or collection. 

The Administration is proposing the elimination of the National Drug Intelligence Center 
(NDIC) because the Administration believes that NDIC’s strategic intelligence function can be 
performed by the existing intelligence resources within the counterdrug agencies. 

The analysis performed at the OCDETF Fusion Center will be used to develop operational leads 
and organization profiles to aid in the pursuit and enhancement of coordinated multi- 
jurisdictional investigations targeting all related components of drug trafficking enterprises 
operating worldwide. Moreover, the concept and value from the Fusion Center is predicated on 
not only inputted information but from state-of-the-art computerized data analysis that is 
decidedly different than anything within NDIC’s functional inventory. Also, NDIC’s mission is 
not operational; rather, NDIC is a true intelligence center, engaged in strategic intelligence 
gathering and threat analysis. Given NDIC’s mission, strategic expertise and location, it is not 
feasible to expand NDIC’s resources and capabilities to perform the work of the OCDETF 
Fusion Center. 

Information sharing is key to the success of the OCDETF program. While existing computer 
systems within the OCDETF-member agencies analyze information about drug trafficking and 
money laundering organizations, none of these systems currently has access to all relevant drug 
and financial data nor the technical capability to comprehensively analyze multi-agency data. At 
the time the OCDETF Fusion Center was proposed, OCDETF and the Department of Justice’s 
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Chief Information Office examined both the mission and technical capabilities of several existing 
intelligence programs to determine whether the requirements for a Fusion Center could be 
achieved by expanding the mission and technical capabilities of existing programs. They 
concluded that, despite decades of effort, the federal government had not successfully fused law 
enforcement information and intelligence. In large part this failure is due to the fact that 
agencies are reluctant to share their sensitive investigative information with other law 
enforcement agencies with which they compete for counterdrug resources. The vast majority of 
OCDETF member agencies agreed to participate in the OCDETF Fusion Center, in part because 
the Center will not reside within any one agency, unlike EPIC which resides within DEA. 

In addition, the technical requirements and mission of the OCDETF Fusion Center is well 
beyond the capabilities and focus of NDIC, CDX and FinCEN, and thus it did not make sense to 
expand any one of these to create the OCDETF Fusion Center. As outlined in the Fusion Center 
Overview and Drug Intelligence Analysis Report, the OCDETF Fusion Center has a different 
mission and focus than NDIC, EPIC, and FinCEN. The Fusion Center is meant to analyze both 
drug intelligence and related financial information in one location to more effectively target both 
the drug and financial operations of these drug trafficking organizations. By leveraging the de- 
confliction and coordination mechanisms in place at the Special Operations Division (SOD), the 
OCDETF Fusion Center has been designed to employ proven methods and avoid duplication of 
effort. 

The Administration has not yet requested resources for a Border Interdiction Support Center 
(BISC). The interagency will determine the optimum structure and process for information 
sharing and operational coordination, as part of the overall Southwest Border strategy 
development process.. 

19. The 2004 National Drug Control Strategy highlighted the success of Operation 
Panama Express, an intelligence-driven program managed by the Departments of Justice 
and Homeland Security that targets drug trafncking from Colombia. PANEX South 
appears to be a model for success, a joint effort that should be fully supported and 
enhanced by all participating agencies. However, neither the President’s budget proposal, 
nor ONDCP’s upcoming 2005 Budget Summary, appear to include any budgetary 
information regarding PANEX South, nor do they address the program’s recurring budget 
shortfalls. What plans does ONDCP have to support and/or enhance PANEX South? 

ONDCP has been monitoring with great interest the success that has been achieved in 
OCDETF’s Operation Panama Express. ONDCP understands that OCDETF sought and received 
approval from Congress to reprogram $375,000 in un-obligated FY 2004 funds to support costs 
associated with expanding two locations currently occupied by the Operation Panama Express 
task forces. In addition, OCDETF currently has pending a request to reprogram $1.25 million in 
funds to support OCDETF’s Strategic Initiatives, and some of these funds would be available to 
support Operation Panama Express. To ensure that the evidence uncovered during Operation 
Panama Express is exploited to its fullest potential, OCDETF has encouraged USCG to send 
temporary duty personnel to Operation Panama Express and has assigned one new AUSA 
position received in its FY 2005 Appropriation to provide legal advice and prosecutorial support 
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to Operation Panama Express. ONDCP will continue to work with OCDETF to ensure that 
initiatives, like Operation Panama Express, are properly supported. 

Drug Interdiction 

20. Joint Interagency Task Force (JIATF) South is the successor to the old JIATF-East, 
also based in Key West, Florida, that was responsible for coordinating the drug 
interdiction operations of the Defense Department, U.S. Customs, the Coast Guard, and 
other agencies in the Gulf Coast/Caribbean area. JIATF-West, based in Alameda, 
California, was responsible for the same mission in the Eastern Pacific area. As of October 
1, 2003 JIATF-South’s area of responsibility was expanded to include both the Gulf 
Coast/Caribbean and the Eastern Pacific areas, while JIATF-West was relocated to 
Hawaii. This change has greatly increased JIATF South’s workload, but it has apparently 
come with no additional resources or personnel, because although the Defense Department 
greatly reduced JIATF-West’s budget, it did not transfer those resources to JIATF-South. 
What is ONDCP’s view of this DOD reorganization, and what actions has ONDCP taken to 
ensure adequate resources are given to JIATF-South? 

The expansion of JIATF South’s Area of Responsibility (AOR) in the Eastern Pacific, which 
now includes a Joint Operating Area between 92 degrees West longitude and 120 degrees west 
Longitude, has improved the efficiency of counterdrug operations in the region by enhancing 
unity of effort. To be able to absorb the additional workload associated with its expanded AOR, 
JIATF South was provided 5 additional civilian personnel. 

ONDCP directly and through the United States Interdiction Coordinator coordinates with JIATF 
South, the Department of Defense and other Drug Control Agency staffs to ensure that JIATF 
South’s counterdrug resources are sufficient, their use is optimized, and that counterdrug 
operations are synchronized and integrated as much as possible across the entire interagency and 
with our international allies. 

21. During a recent Subcommittee staff visit to JIATF-South, the director, Admiral 
Hathaway, stated that his actionable intelligence now exceeded his operational interdiction 
capability. Additionally, the Department of Defense continues to face significant challenges 
with respect to resource allocation given the situations in Iraq and Afghanistan. How does 
ONDCP intend to strategically address the critical shortage of air and maritime 
interdiction assets currently needed in the transit zones? 

The Departments of Defense and Homeland Security have successfully managed to support 
transit zone interdiction operations, despite the demands of homeland security missions and the 
Global War on Terror. ONDCP, through the United States Interdiction Coordinator, actively 
consults with United States and allied counterdrug resource providers on availability and 
utilization of air and maritime counterdrug assets in the Transit Zone. For example, when 
notified by the U.K. that their NIMROD fleet would be cut by 25 percent, we worked with DOD 
to arrange free lodging for NIMROD crews at FOL Curacao, so as to offset costs and delay 
reduction in NIMROD MPA hours. 
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Even with some asset reductions, improved intelligence and a more efficient interdiction system 
actually increased cocaine removals from the Transit Zone during the past three years, 1 57 
metric tons removed in 2003 compared to more than 210 in 2004. 

22. In general, what do you believe the role of the Defense Department should be in 
counterdrug operations? Given the increasing demands on the Department, and its 
inereasing reluctance to engage in counterdnig operations, is now the time to transfer 
leadership on interdiction (including detection and monitoring) to law enforcement 
agencies, particularly those at the Department of Homeland Security? 

The Department of Defense plays a critical role in the President’s strategy to reduce the supply 
of illegal drugs bound for the United States. The recent record years for cocaine removals have 
been achieved through a combination of military, law enforcement and international authorities 
and core competencies. The Department of Defense provides the essential command and 
control, planning, communications, intelligence, and international partnerships that are the core 
of the National task forces (Joint Interagency Task Forces). DOD’s contributions are 
complemented by the authorities, competencies and resources of U.S. law enforcement and our 
allies. The Department of Defense’s unique capabilities cannot be replicated by any other 
department or agency and should not be transferred. 

23. If the Defense Department is unwilling to use counterdrug funding provided by 
Congress for counterdrug purposes, would you agree that Congress should transfer those 
funds to other agencies willing to take on counterdrug responsibilities? 

DOD continues to support the President's National Drug Control Strategy. Funds appropriated 
by Congress for specific purposes are used by the Administration for those purposes. DOD uses 
counterdrug funding appropriated by Congress for counterdrug purposes. Additionally, DOD 
brings unique capabilities in support of the NDCS, particularly with regard to the detection and 
monitoring of drug trafficking intended for the U.S. 

24. Similarly, do you see advantages to having DHS taking over the Tethered Aerostat 
Radar System (TARS), which helps monitor the Southwest border and which used to 
monitor traffic in the Gulf Coast before the Defense Department shut those stations down? 

There is no advantage to transferring the TARS to DHS. As the designated lead Federal agency 
for the Detection and Monitoring (D&M) mission, DOD has done a commendable job managing 
the TARS. Transferring the TARS to DHS would impose an unnecessary disruption in its 
management and maintenance support that may seriously impact its maintainability. Until a 
more modem and reliable follow-on system is developed, TARS should continue to be fully- 
funded and managed by DOD. 

Drug Flow Estimation 

25. We continue to receive conflicting information about the status of our current 
efforts to halt coca cultivation and flows out of Colombia. The CIA’s Crime and Narcotics 
Center, the Defense Intelligence Agency and the Drug Enforcement Administration all use 
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different methodologies and have produced different crop cultivation numbers. With 
regard to flow estimates, it is our understanding that the Inter-Agency Cocaine Movement 
model provides one number while the Consolidated Counterdrug Data Base model 
provides another, and that different agencies use different numbers to produce their 
statistical information. This makes it difficult for us to get an accurate picture of how 
successful our interdiction efforts have been. 

a. Which cultivation estimate gives us the most accurate measure of how much 
coca is being cultivated in Colombia in a given year? How is this estimate generated? 

b. Which of these measures is more accurate in determining the flow of cocaine 
into the U.S.? 


c. How accurate are the various methodologies? What is the “margin of error” 
- plus or minus 10%, 20%, or 30%? 

d. Are there more accurate methodologies that we should be using to measure 
production and flows? What statistical information do they use? 

e. What is the time line for when we may see changes in cocaine price and 
purity on the street comers in the United States? 

f. Please provide the Subcommittee with the current interagency model that is 
used to measure the flow of cocaine from the fields of Colombia into the United States, 
including the estimated time that it takes for coca leaf harvested in Colombia to be sold in 
the United States. Please note any assumptions that are made which may cause this model 
to err more than 10 percent. 

ONDCP recognizes that there is a lack of consistency among the various cocaine estimates, and 
last year tasked an interagency working group composed of key members of the counterdrug 
intelligence community to study the issue. The working group has been coordinating a classified 
intelligence assessment that addresses some of these concerns, and we will share the results of 
this report with the Committee upon its completion, which is likely to be within the next few 
weeks. There is also an upcoming lACM report which is being coordinated with law 
enforcement and intelligence community participants. 

Colombia 

26. The Government of Colombia has been very successful in eradicating coca within its 

borders. The number of paramilitary AUC members demobilized and demobilizing has 
surpassed all expectations. The economy of Colombia is accelerating, and it is my 
understanding that citizens now feel safe to travel in their own country. 

a. How is ONDCP coordinating with the Department of Defense and State to 
ensure that these trends continue? 
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Colombia is a key nation in achieving the goals of the President’s National Drug Control 
Strategy, ONDCP coordinates with the Department of Defense (DOD) for the implementation of 
the NDCS in several fora. ONDCP chairs a standing interagency meeting at which Colombia 
issues are reviewed. ONDCP’s Office of Supply Reduction meets biweekly at other interagency 
meetings on Colombia. Members of ONDCP routinely travel to Colombia for consultation with 
the country team and senior Government of Colombia officials to oversee the implementation of 
the National Drug Control Strategy. 

b. What steps is the United States taking to help institutionalize the changes in 
security and rule of law in Colombia that our assistance to date has helped bring about? 

ONDCP is coordinating the efforts of U.S. Federal agencies to institutionalize improvements in 
Colombian security, for example: 

• DOD provides human rights training for the Colombian Military and National Police; 
streamlined logistics support system of the Colombian Military; and training to improve 
the professionalism of the Colombian Military. 

• Department of Justice is working closely with the Government of Colombia to institute 
an accusatorial system of justice by providing advice and training to the Government of 
Colombia so that those changes would be made permanent in law. 

• USAID has revolutionized the way the Government of Colombia provides assistance to 
its least advantaged by setting up Houses of Justice to hear and respond to local 
complaints and reduce the workload on the justice system. 

• USAID provides alternative development that is viable and tied to infrastructure and 
markets to ensure the farmers are not forced to go back to illicit crops to make a living. 

c. How are these outcomes changing the U.S. mission in Colombia? 

The improving security environment in Colombia is creating more stability for U.S. business 
investment in Colombia. U.S. country team personnel can better accomplish their missions 
throughout Colombia. As the security situation stabilizes further, U.S. resources can better target 
drug trafficking organizations to further disrupt the drug industry, 

d. What effect have these changes had on the surrounding countries, such as 
Peru, Bolivia, Brazil and Equador? 

To date, we have not seen any kind of major shift in illegal drug cultivation to those countries. 

The success in Colombia, particularly of President Uribe, has spawned increased regional 
cooperation and support for governments to directly engage the threat of narcoterrorists. We 
expect to see even greater military-to-mililary cooperation in the region to deny safe havens to 
terrorists. 

Afghanistan 

27. In 2004 the Department of Defense requested and received $73 million in 
supplemental funding to combat the heroin production problem in Afghanistan. Instead of 
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spending the money on destruction of known opium production and stockpile sites, the 
Department has chosen to provide the kind of police training to the Afghans that the State 
Department normally provides. Equally troubling was the Department’s decision to lease 
unsafe Russian MI-8 helicopters rather than purchase American-built Huey II helicopters 
for Afghan counterdrug usage, and the Department’s reluctance to provide DoD aviation 
assets to transport DEA personnel to areas of poppy growth and opium production. 

a. Has DoD shown a capacity to effectively utilize their counterdrug money in 
Afghanistan? If so, exactly how? 

The focus of the USG is to coordinate with the United Kingdom, the lead nation on CN, to build 
the Afghan government’s capacity to combat opium poppy cultivation and opium/heroin 
production and trafficking. We believe that, whenever possible, our military efforts should 
support the Afghans in law enforcement efforts against this difficult problem. U.S. 
countemarcotics programming is set out in a five-pillar plan that offers incentives through 
alternative livelihoods, combined with strong disincentives in the form of forced eradication, law 
enforcement, and interdiction, while a robust public information campaign helps spread 
President Karzai’s message about the disgrace of narcotics production. All of these U.S. anti- 
drug efforts are intended to simultaneously produce results while we build the Afghan 
government’s capacity to conduct countemarcotics efforts on its own. 

In the last year, DOD’s contributions to key pillars of this plan have been significant. DOD, in 
support of INL, is assisting the Afghan Border Police with specialized training, equipment, and 
facilities focusing on the border with Pakistan. Additionally, the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
will oversee the construction of headquarters facilities for the Border Police and for the National 
Highway Police. At other major crossing points, DOD is assisting the Government of 
Afghanistan to improve border drug transit points along routes to Iran, Turkmenistan, 

Uzbekistan, and Tajikistan. These facilities will allow for a greater law enforcement presence, 
improved security, and reduced drug trafficking along these major routes. Additionally, they 
provide equipment such as vests and cold/wet weather gear, limited quantities of Global 
Positioning Systems, drug detection equipment, boots, and other gear to the Border Police. 
Furthermore, DOD is providing a communications system and training for the Border Police that 
will link them with the existing National Police communications system procured through 
Department of State funds that will extend from the command to the tactical level. 

Expanding Afghan interdiction capabilities so that its operations can result in criminal 
prosecutions is an important pillar. Using Fiscal Year 2004 funding, DOD in support of law 
enforcement, funded the ongoing training and equipping of a specialized National Interdiction 
Unit (NIU), an element of the Afghan Countemarcotics Police. This unit consists of 
approximately 100 trained officers and will work closely with the U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration (DEA). DOD is also constructing a base of operations that will provide spaces 
for housing, feeding, and additional training of these officers. To work with this newly-minted 
Afghan interdiction force, DEA requested DOD to provide support to an enhanced surge 
capability that will pul rotating teams of DEA agents in country to work with their Afghan 
counterparts. The assistance provided DOD includes ongoing field training at Fort Benning of 
team members known as the DEA Foreign Advisory Support Team (FAST) officers. The 
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Department is also providing a base of operations for the teams while in the U.S. where they can 
continue to train and is providing team members with transportation to Afghanistan. CFC-A will 
support this element with some transportation support and in-extremis close air support and 
emergency medical evacuation if needed. U.S. Central Command is preparing to provide aerial 
transportation support for up to four interdiction operations per month. In addition to this 
support, DOD has leased two MI-8 helos for use by interdiction forces and Afghan police and 
DOD is in the process of refurbishing two Afghan-owned helicopters. The helicopters will be 
used to form an Afghan police transportation unit for the interdiction force and other police 
actions. A training program to build the pilot, maintenance capacity and base of operations will 
be provided with DOD funding and support. While pilots and maintenance crews are being 
trained, DOD has budgeted for contractors to provide this service. 

b. Is there a compelling reason to support the Defense Department’s $257 
million request for counterdrug funds in this year’s $80 billion war supplemental? If DoD 
is only going to use the money to do things that State Department has the legal authority 
and expertise to do, shouldn’t those funds go to the State Department? Why should DoD 
receive any counterdrug funds if it won’t use them to provide military support to 
counterdrug operations? 

DOD is supporting the Administration’s Afghan CN strategy and works with State (INL) to 
ensure there is no duplication of effort. 

c. Have you seen evidence of DoD cooperation with or positive response to DEA 
support and intelligence requests? If so, what is that evidence? 

In the last year, the Department’s contributions to the Administration’s countemarcotics plan for 
Afghanistan have been significant. In Afghanistan, U.S. troops are authorized to conduct 
military operations against drug trafficking targets when those military operations support our 
stability mission in Afghanistan. If our troops come across drugs or drug producing equipment 
during the conduct of other military operations, they are authorized to take action against these 
targets and report all drug related discoveries. Since July 14, 2004, there have been 19 reported 
instances of U.S. military forces encountering drugs in the course of military operations and 
either destroying or transferring the drugs to the appropriate Afghan authorities; nine of those 
instances were in January 2005. 

More recently, on March 15, U.S. military forces provided insertion, extraction and security 
support to six Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) officers and 36 Afghan narcotics police 
in a successful operation against three labs located in Nangarhar province, one of the primary 
sources of Afghan opium. Significantly, DEA officers, U.S. military forces and Afghan police 
planned, rehearsed and, finally, successfully executed this effort resulting in significant evidence 
collection by the DEA and the destruction of two metric tons of brown opium, 15 kilos of high- 
grade white opium, as well as associated chemicals. The 36 Afghan narcotics police were 
equipped and trained using Department contractors and funds. In addition, U.S. military support 
included Apache, Biackhawk and MI-8 helicopters. This is just one example of the evolving 
partnership between DOD and DEA toward developing effective interdiction capabilities. 
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d. Have you personally met with Secretary Rumsfeld or USCENTCOM to get 
their support for our counterdrug efforts in Afghanistan? What requests did you make, 
and were they acted upon? 

ONDCP has met with U.S. Central Command. ONDCP’s Assistant Deputy Director for Supply 
Reduction meets regularly with Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Countemarcotics to 
coordinate DOD efforts in Afghanistan. We are pleased with DOD’s support to the 
Administration’s counternarcotics implementation plan in Afghanistan. DOD is playing a 
critical role in supporting the Administration’s Afghan CN strategy and works with State (INL), 
DEA, other Federal agencies and our Coalition partners to ensure there is no duplication of 
effort. The Administration’s plan leverages DOD’s capabilities to compliment and reinforce the 
efforts of other agencies and the overall CN strategy. 

e. By allowing the heroin problem to escalate in Afghanistan, are we guilty of 
creating and supporting a narco-terrorist state? 

President Karzai has committed himself and his government to ensuring that Afghanistan does 
not become a narco-state. On December 9, 2004, two days after his inauguration, President 
Karzai addressed a conference of Afghan religious and political leaders whom he had called 
together in Kabul to discuss the narcotics problem. At the conference, Karzai called narcotics 
production in Afghanistan “a disgrace.” He said it was more threatening than terrorism or the 
Soviet invasion of 1979, and called for an anti-drug “jihad.” 

President Karzai backed up his words with actions, appointing a cabinet-level minister for 
countemarcotics and creating a sub-cabinet interagency working group. The working group 
includes the key Ministries of Countemarcotics, Interior, Finance, and Rural Development, 
among others, to ensure a government-wide and countrywide effort. The Afghan government 
subsequently issued an eight-part countemarcotics plan focusing on institution-building, public 
information, alternative livelihoods, interdiction and law enforcement, criminal justice, 
eradication, demand reduction and treatment, and regional cooperation. 

In addition to the new Ministry of Countemarcotics, the Government of Afghanistan has also 
taken other measures to address the problem of countemarcotics throughout 2004. A Central 
Poppy Eradication Force was established in April 2004 to carry out centrally directed forced 
eradication across the country. In October 2004, the National Interdiction Unit, a special 
interdiction force, being trained by the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration was created under 
the existing Countemarcotics Police, In November 2004, the position of Deputy Minister for 
Countemarcotics was created in the Ministry of Interior to oversee countemarcotics enforcement 
activities. 

Alternative livelihood programs are also underway, to help cushion the effects of eradication. 
U.S. programs are focusing on up to seven provinces that have experienced the most poppy 
cultivation. Other nations, including the United Kingdom, are particularly interested in 
alternative livelihood programs and are supporting programs in these and other provinces. 
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The U.S. government is also supporting Afghanistan’s efforts to end narcotics production and 
trade. The Administration, recognizing the growing seriousness of the problem and in 
consultations with the United Kingdom, initiated work on a major effort to address the narcotics 
problem in early summer 2004, The Administration developed an approach, which aims to 
reverse the tide of narcotics cultivation, processing, and trade, and to begin to combat the threat 
it poses to Afghan stability and Afghanistan’s pursuit of democracy. Our approach is a 
comprehensive, simultaneous effort that includes changing public attitudes, identifying and 
prosecuting drug traffickers and corrupt officials, destroying illicit crops, opiates, and processing 
labs, and creating legitimate income streams. 

U.S. countemarcotics programming is set out in a five-pillar plan that offers incentives through 
alternative livelihoods, combined with strong disincentives in the form of forced eradication, law 
enforcement, and interdiction, while a robust public information campaign helps spread 
President Karzai’s message about the disgrace of narcotics production. All of these U.S. anti- 
drug efforts are intended to simultaneously produce results while we build the Afghan 
government’s capacity to conduct countemarcotics efforts on its own. To get the message out on 
countemarcotics, the United States is actively supporting the spreading of President Karzai’s 
countemarcotics message to the provinces through the media and planned events. On alternative 
livelihoods, quick-impact programs have already employed 12,000 people in Helmand and 
Nangarhar provinces. We have trained judges, prosecutors, and police for the special 
prosecutorial countemarcotics task force, to promote effective law enforcement and judicial 
capacity. The Afghan Special Narcotics Force is conducting major operations, and the 
intelligence fusion center is operational to support our interdiction goals. While the weather has 
delayed eradication, reconnaissance teams are in the field and trained Central Poppy Eradication 
teams are ready to deploy. 

The British Government is the lead government for the international community on 
countemarcotics in Afghanistan. The British are contributing a total of $ 1 00 million in 2005, 
with half of that going toward alternative livelihood programs. 

The U.K. is assisting the Afghan government in creating a Counter Narcotics Trust Fund. Once 
established, the fund will provide a central point for tunneling international contributions for 
countemarcotics and will ease coordination and deconfliction of programs. It will also help 
Afghanistan keep better track of donations. The fund will allow donors to earmark contributions 
for either alternative livelihood or law enforcement programs. 

The narcotics problem is perhaps the greatest challenge facing Afghanistan today. 

Consequently, it is perhaps the greatest obstacle to our goal of seeing Afghanistan become a 
peaceful, prosperous country that never again harbors terrorists like those who attacked us on 
September 1 1 . 

Although we have seen some evidence of short-term success on countemarcotics in the past few 
months, it is important that we do not let up. This is a long-term problem that will require 
continued, focused attention by the Afghan government and the international community, 
including the United States. The Afghan Government, under President Karzai’s leadership, has 
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made a commitment and deserves our support. We are grateful for Congress’ assistance, and 
with your continued support, we will see Afghanistan overcome this great challenge. 

28. Poppy production has now spread to all 32 provinces in Afghanistan and there was 
a 239 percent increase in the poppy crop in 2004. The Karzai Administration continues to 
oppose aerial eradication, but the manual eradication effort last year proved to be a failure 
in reducing crop production. 

a. How are you coordinating the efforts of the Departments of Defense, State, 
and Justice in developing an effective strategy to address this year’s crop production? 

The Departments of Defense, State, and Justice, other agencies, and our Embassy in Kabul all 
worked very closely together to update our five-pillar Afghanistan countemarcotics plan. In 
implementing the plan, interagency coordination and commimication occurs on a daily basis at 
the working level, both in Washington and in Kabul. Direct coordination at more senior levels 
also occurs on a regular basis. 

The Administration developed an approach that aims to reverse the tide of narcotics cultivation, 
processing, and trade and begins to combat the threat it poses to Afghan stability and 
Afghanistan’s pursuit of democracy. Our approach is a comprehensive, simultaneous, large- 
scale effort that includes changing public attitudes; identifying and prosecuting drug traffickers 
and corrupt officials; destroying illicit crops, opiates, and processing labs; and creating legitimate 
income streams. 

b. Have you met with President Karzai or members of his administration to 
discuss possible aerial eradication efforts in the future? What were the results of any such 
meetings? 

Ambassador Khalilzad in Kabul, as well as senior members of his country team, have met with 
President Karzai on several occasions to discuss aerial eradication. While President Karzai 
understands how aerial eradication could be used to significantly reduce the size of the poppy 
crop, he remains steadfast in his concern over what he believes could be environmental and heath 
related impacts from aerial spraying as well as his concern that aerial eradication could have a 
destabilizing effect on the country. Accordingly, he has issued a policy against use of aerial 
eradication. We honor that policy and will not implement an aerial spraying program absent a 
formal request by the President of Afghanistan seeking such support. 

The Director, ONDCP, met with President Karzai during his visit to Kabul in April 2004. 

c. What efforts are being made to reduce the flow of opium and heroin out of 
Afghanistan? 

Conducting interdiction operations by using ground vehicles has proven to be somewhat 
impractical and also subjects the missions to compromi.se. In the near term, interdiction forces 
including those working with the DEA and United Kingdom trained forces may receive some 
tactical lift from DOD using a mix of UH-60 Blackhawk helicopters and leased MI-8s. U.S. 
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Central Command is preparing to provide aerial transportation support for up to four interdiction 
operations per month. In the long term, however, these interdiction forces will need dedicated 
internal mobility to extend their reach and flexibility. 

DOD provides support to the United Kingdom trained Afghan interdiction force, the Afghan 
Special Narcotics Police (ASNF). The success of this force is a tribute the United Kingdom’s 
excellent work with the Afghans. Since last summer, the ASNF has seized and destroyed no less 
than approximately 8 1 metric tons of opium, 70 heroin labs, and 28 metric tons of precursor 
chemicals. They have detained numerous drug traffickers. The U.K.’s contributions in other 
areas of counterdrug efforts have been no less significant. It has significantly increased its 
contributions to Alternative Livelihood programs offered to farmers. 

DOD has contributed by providing close air security support and equipment. Thus far this year, 
U.S. military forces have transported the ASNF to Kandahar for recent interdiction operations, 
has provided access to a Predator and intelligence support for interdiction operations, and plans 
are underway to construct a forward Operating Base (FOB) near Khandahar. In coordination 
with the U.K,, we will also continue to provide the ASNF with equipment, including night vision 
goggles. In addition, DOD is financing the refurbishment of an additional MI-8 helicopter to 
compliment the U.K. refurbished MI-8s used by this force. 

To improve the flow of information between intelligence and law enforcement organizations, the 
Defense Department established counter-narcoterrorism Intelligence Fusion Centers (IFCs) 
within Combined Forces Coalition - Afghanistan (CFC-A) and the Afghan Ministry of Interior. 
Thus far, intelligence packages developed, at least in part, by the CFC-A cell have been used in 
several successful Afghan interdiction operations, including those of the ASNF. The cell is 
working closely with other USG agencies, such as DOS and DEA, as well as our U.K. partners. 
The Afghan center will not only house countemarcotics information in support of interdiction 
and prosecution, but will support police operations against insurgent and other illicit activities. 
This database will be the first step in reconstructing Afghanistan’s criminal justice records which 
were destroyed by the last two decades of war. In Fiscal Year 2005, we will continue to support 
this effort and expand its capability, 

d. If the Karzai government continues to oppose aerial eradication of poppy in 
Afghanistan, what other alternatives can the United States suggest that will help eliminate 
the drug crop in Afghanistan? 

We are concentrating on building and executing a robust ground eradication program carried out 
by the Afghan Central Poppy Eradication Force and President Karzai has directed that provincial 
governors conduct their own forced eradication where farmers do not agree to comply with his 
poppy ban. This eradication program is being targeted and conducted in areas where alternative 
livelihood programs are being implemented (e.g., micro-credits, cash-for-work projects, 
introduction of high value crops, new agricultural technologies, extension services, market 
development, agro-business development, credit and financial services, farm-to-market roads, 
irrigation improvements, etc.). 
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Simultaneously, while these programs are being conducted, we are working with our 
international partners to build law enforcement capacity and judicial reforms, conduct 
interdiction operations, and execute public information campaigns to send strong anti-drug 
messages through media outlets and in public diplomacy. These initiatives have the goals of 
changing attitudes, increasing risks, reducing incentives, and increasing legitimate economic 
opportunities to eventually eliminate the opium trade in Afghanistan, 

Drug Trafficking and the Financing of Terrorism 

29. Three years ago, the federal Media Campaign ran a series of ads that drew a direct 
connection between drug trafficking and terrorism. You made several public statements 
that drug trafficking and terrorism are very closely linked. Do you still believe that this is 
the case? 

Yes. 


a. Can you please elaborate on the relationship that you see between drugs and 
terrorism? To clarify, we are not asking for case examples, but rather your understanding 
of the philosophical relationship between the two challenges. That is, are they connected 
only to the extent that drug trafficking generates profits which can be used to finance 
terrorist activities? Or should we consider the trafficking of drugs, the selling of this 
poison to our kids and the deaths that are caused up and down the line to be "terrorist" 
activities? 

The DEA Administrator recently testified that DEA investigations have shown 1 7 of 39 
organizations on the Department of State’s list of designated foreign terrorist organizations have 
drug trafficking connections. In some cases, low level cadres are involved in low level 
trafficking. In other cases, the entire organization is implicated in large scale drug trafficking as 
a matter of policy — earning significant illicit revenue to fund their terrorist enterprise. 

The drug terrorist nexus appears to be strongest in those regions of the world where the rule of 
law is weakest. Terrorist, insurgent, or separatist organizations that have achieved control over 
large geographic regions and eliminated the institutional presence of the central government 
often find they have common interests with drug traffickers: 

• Financial: FARC, AUC, ELN, and Sendero Luminoso terrorist organizations provide 
security for the drug trafficking industry, shielding drug cultivation, production and 
trafficking from law enforcement operations, and receiving in turn huge revenues. 

• Political: Coca and opium cultivation are labor intensive enterprises and often provide the 
major source of income in drug production regions. Insurgent or separatist organizations 
that protect the illicit drug industry from government counterdrug operations may enjoy 
greater popular support from the inhabitants of drug producing regions, 

• Ideological: In some cases, anti-western organizations have justified their involvement in 
drug trafficking by the damage trafficking and consumption inflicts on western society. 

Many drug traffickers resemble terrorists in other ways: 
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• In major trafficking countries in Latin America, drug traffickers engage in violence for 
political purposes. Drug traffickers use violence and bribery to intimidate and corrupt 
government officials, weaken law enforcement institutions and the rule of law, and 
enhance their own political power to the point they are beyond the reach of law and 
themselves threatening to democratic institutions. 

• In the United States drug traffickers threaten our communities with crime, violence, 
disease, and addiction. In 2002, over 26,000 people died of drug-induced causes and 
almost 700,000 people went to the emergency room due to drugs. Illicit drugs cost the 
economy over $180 billion annually in lost earnings, healthcare, and social costs. Half 
of all arrestees are on drugs at the time of their arrest. Behind these statistics lie countless 
broken homes, shattered lives, and social ruin rivaling any terrorist attack on the United 
States. 

30. Terrorism has been identified as a national security threat. Understanding the close 
link between terrorism and drug trafficking, do you also consider drugs to be a national 
security/terrorist threat? 

In NSPD 25 - International Drug Control Policy, this Administration recognized that 
international Drug Trafficking Organizations (DTOs) and their linkages to international terrorist 
organizations constitute a serious threat to the national security of the Untied States requiring a 
concerted counterdrug effort by all appropriate Departments and Agencies. 

Drug Testing 

31. The U.S. Food and Drug Administration (FDA) has claimed the authority to 
regulate drug testing kits as “medical devices.” Besides being an illegal extension of their 
statutory authority, this move could seriously undermine the Bush Administration’s stated 
desire to promote student drug testing. FDA has threatened to force the devices to be 
marketed under conditions that would make them very unattractive to school 
administrators, forcing them to use much more expensive and time-consuming laboratory 
tests, or to abandon drug testing altogether. We brought this problem to your Office’s 
attention last year. What steps have you taken to resolve this problem? 

FDA has assured ONDCP that they will use their regulatory authority to ensure that drug testing 
kits meet appropriate standards of accuracy, and that their regulatory actions will not become 
an impediment to wide use of student drug tests. 

“Harm Reduction ” 

32. The “harm reduction” movement is a misguided effort to make drug abuse “safe” 
by distributing guidebooks on how to shoot-up with heroin, the dissemination of clean 
needle kits or even the (illegal) drugs themselves, and even new “safe” crack pipes designed 
so addicts won’t burn their lips. What is the Bush Administration’s position on so-called 
“harm reduction”? Should it play a role in effective drug policy, or does it undermine 
effective drug policy? 
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The U.S. Government is opposed to drug polices that include needle exchange, drug legalization, 
decriminalization, and government provision of illegal drugs and injecting rooms — all of which 
are associated with “harm reduction.” These programs are not consistent with the goal of 
reducing illegal drug use and their effect is to abandon the drug user to face a lifetime of 
dependency on dangerous and debilitating drugs. Moreover, the policies noted above are not in 
accordance with international drug-control treaties and seek to undermine effective drug policy. 

The position of the Administration is to support drug abuse treatment, patient education, 
prevention efforts, and community outreach. ONDCP has fashioned drug policies that work, 
including effective drug treatment resources that lead to full recovery and the re-integration into 
society for millions. We implement effective prevention campaigns that turn young people away 
from a life of drugs at moments when they are most vulnerable. We use the criminal justice 
system as an ally in achieving treatment referral and recovery by enlisting the power of the 
courts to effect supervised treatment rather than jail. We believe that drug use is a preventable 
and treatable disease. 

33. Has ONDCP weighed in with the United States Agency for International 
Development (USAID) concerning its financing of harm reduction programs throughout 
the world? 

ONDCP reviews world drug control programs annually through the State Department’s 
International Narcotics Control Strategy Report as a part of a larger interagency review process. 
ONDCP also reviews the State Department’s International Narcotics and Law Enforcement 
office’s budget. Two years ago, ONDCP reviewed all interagency budgets and realigned its 
review process. USAID is not a drug control agency and as such, was not in this review. 

34. At the bearing, we raised the subject of the H"" International Conference on 
Reduction of Drug Related Harm was held in Chiang Mai, Thailand from April 6-10, 2003. 
It was sponsored by the International Harm Reduction Association, the Asian Harm 
Reduction Network, and cosponsored by the Centre for Harm Reduction and USAID. 

What was a federal agency doing as a cosponsor of this conference, and what will ONDCP 
do in the future to try to stop such activity? 

ONDCP along with the Department of State Office of International Narcotics and Law 
Enforcement, International Organization Affairs and the U.S. Global AIDS Coordinator 
recognize that our fight against illegal drugs is part of the fight against HIV/AIDS. The U.N.’s 
forum on Drugs and Crime just recently included the topic of HIV/AIDS in its annual 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs meeting. ONDCP has been coordinating with the State 
Department’s Global AIDS Coordinator’s Office on combating drug issues as it relates to the 
goal to also reduce HIV/AIDS. Because of the way that HIV/AIDS and other pathogens are 
transmitted, we need to strengthen our commitment to stopping drug use, 

ONDCP will take steps to ensure that U.S. government activities related to drug control and 
treatment are fully consistent with the U.S. government’s strategy and objectives. 
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35. At the hearing, we also raised the subject of the Asian Harm Reduction Network’s 
350-page 2d edition Manual for Reducing Drug Related Harm in Asia, which contains a 
USAID logo. USAID’s assistance in the production of the manual is acknowledged inside 
the cover: “This publication was made possible through support provided by the Office of 
Strategic Planning, Operations, and Technical Support, Bureau for Asia and the Near 
East, U.S. Agency for International Development...” Included in the second chapter of the 
manual, “Rationale for Harm Reduction,” are sections on “needle and syringe programs,” 
“sales and purchasing of injecting equipment,” and “removing barriers.” Chapter five, 
“Injecting Safely,” arc sections devoted to “sharing of injecting equipment,” and “safe 
injecting.” Was it appropriate for a federal agency to assist such activity? Will ONDCP 
take action in the future to try to stop it? 

ONDCP strongly opposes policies that facilitate drug use. Increasingly, we are seeing policies of 
other countries that promote drug use, such as injection rooms and drug-distribution programs. 
These programs are not in accordance with international drug-control treaties and undermine 
progress in international demand reduction. We believe that drug prevention efforts are our first 
line of defense against illegal drug use and programs aimed at preventing drag use are invaluable 
in educating young people about the dangers of drug use and reinforcing a climate of social 
disapproval of drug use. We know that drug treatment works and is an effective means of 
preventing the spread of HIV/AIDS. 

The U.S. Government’s position is to oppose any programs and policies that enable and sustain 
current drug use and that do not have a goal of treatment and recovery. We support the increase 
in funding for education, community outreach and substance abuse treatment. Our goal in the 
international community should be to encourage Member States to develop effective prevention 
and treatment programs. These programs can include methadone and buprenorphine treatment 
approaches but not so called “injecting safely” programs. ONDCP will coordinate to ensure a 
consistent USG policy posture that provides treatment and recovery resources that are consistent 
with US National Drug Control objectives. 

36. Does ONDCP review or certify USAID’s drug programs? 

ONDCP does not receive USAID's budget for review as they are not a drug control agency. 

37. Have you spoken with USAID Administrator Natsios about these uses of taxpayer 
dollars? 

USAID is not a drug control agency and as such, there has been no need to review the use of 
USAID funding with Administrator Natsios. Given the current overlapping of health and drugs 
issues in current international meetings, ONDCP will work with USAID on these issues going 
forward. 
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